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THE GAME OF TENNIS. 


T would be useless at this time of day to sing the praises of 
lawn tennis. The wide popularity of the game is testimony 
enough that its merits are fully recognized by its votaries, 
and by them alone can its charms be appreciated. Yet even 
the uninitiated must remark what deep root it has of late 
years taken amongst the younger portion of the community, and 
what an important part it now plays in our social life. Alike in 
town and country, tennis clubs flourish, prized as much, perhaps, 
for the opportunities of informal intercourse as for the invigorat- 
ing exercise they afford. Every stately mansion throughout the 
length and breadth of the land has its well-trimmed tennis lawn, 
snugly lying in a sheltered spot, shaded by ancestral trees ; trim 
suburban villas, guiltless of garden or shrubbery, boast, when 
practicable, their grassy, chalk-marked courts, for the delectation 
of the young folk, who would now find a summer dull indeed 
without the pleasant tennis parties to which they have grown so 
used. It goes without saying that lawn tennis depends for one of 
its chief attractions on the fact that it is almost the only out-door 
game in which both sexes may join. This advantage was also 
enjoyed by its predecessor croquet ; indeed, in croquet the undue 
prominence given to the social element too often led to indiffer- 
ence to the game for its own sake, and thus it languished and 
declined. But in lawn tennis this cannot happen, for if it is to | 
have any interest at all, it demands the undivided attention of 
the players. Yet between the sets, those who will may still find 
time for gentle dalliance ; and even the most enthusiastic tennis- 
players will admit that there are few pleasanter things in life 
than a lazy lounge on the lawn on a sultry afternoon, when all 
the world is bathed in sunshine, and the bees murmur in the trees 
above; or a homeward walk through leafy lanes on a dewy 
summer evening. Words then spoken ofttimes leave their mark 
for weal or woe on careless hearts; fate gathers up the threads 
which seem to float so light, and weaves them in her web of life ; 
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for true it is that trifles often shape a destiny, and not seldom 
does it happen that those who have first been partners at tennis 
afterwards become partners for life. 

Viewing the matter from a hygienic standpoint, there is great 
cause for satisfaction at the opportunities for physical culture 
which a pastime such as tennis offers to young people. and 
especially to our girls in the present day. The conditions of life 
have been recast since the days of our mothers’ girlhood, and 
many of the lighter household duties which then devolved on the 
daughters of the house are now relegated entirely to servants. 
Relieved of such simple and wholesome tasks, the lives of young 
women of the upper and middle classes are apt to become 
sedentary and monotonous, unless, indeed, they have strength of 
character to strike out some special line for themselves. This 
want of occupation, together with the fact that girls, as a rule, do 
not spend so much time in the open air as the laws of health 
demand, is a fruitful cause of the languor, ennui, and all those 
nervous affections pronounced by physicians to be the bane of the 
age. Tennis, with its manifold attractions, affords in some measure 
an antidote to these evils; and glowing cheeks, sparkling eyes, 
supple limbs, and ringing laugh are testimony enough of the new 
zest in life which the healthful pastime brings. Of late years the 
intellectual culture of our women has advanced with rapid strides, 
and it is only meet that their physical culture should keep 
pace with it. Thus only can a harmony of the physical and 
mental powers be maintained, and Plato’s ideal of a “ fair mind in 
a fair body,” be realized. 

But lawn tennis is not confined to the British Isles alone. In 
the colonies it is at least as popular as at home, and in India its 
value to Anglo-Saxon residents is unspeakable, in virtue of the 
stimulus given by it to active exertion, and the wholesome 
counteractive influence thus exercised against the indolence 
engendered by the enervating climate. Seeing then how popular 
the game has become, and what great benefits i. confers, tennis 
players may be interested in tracing its origin and development. 
By many people tennis is supposed to be merely a development of 
the kindred games of racquets or fives, but this is an error. It 
forms but another illustration of the proverb that there is nothing 
new under the sun ; for it was known in Ancient Greece as sphair- 
istiké, and played by the Romans under the name of pila. The 
earliest mention of it in England occursin the “Arthurian Legends,” 
where it is designated as pawme, being so called because it was 
played with the palm of the hand. From Strutt’s “Sports and 
Pastimes ” we learn that in France in the fifteenth century the 
game of tennis was a universal favourite, and was played by all 
sorts and conditions of men, and women, too, from those of royal 
blood to the lowliest born in the realm. An old historian tells us 
of a certain fair Parisienne, Margét by name, who, in 1494, was an 
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expert at tennis, excelling all other players of her time, men as 
well as women. This is the more surprising when we consider 
that in those dark ages the game was still in a rudimentary con- 
dition ; such appliances as racquets were unknown, and the naked 
hand was used instead, a glove being occasionally worn for protec- 
tion, and the ball being sometimes struck with the back and 
sometimes with the palm of the hand. As time went on, however, 
it was found that the hand alone was insufficient to give the 
necessary impetus to the ball, and so the device was resorted to 
of binding it round with cords and tendons, in order to cause a 
greater rebound. Hand tennis, as it was then called, was very 
popular at the court of Charles V. of France, where the enthusiasm 
it aroused was even greater than that called forth at the present 
time. It was a common thing for noblemen to lay heavy wagers 
on a game, and, after losing all the money they carried, they 
would frequently stake part of their clothing, rather than Jeave off 
the sport. In an old history of that date it is related that the 
Duke of Burgundy, after having lost sixty francs at palm-play 
with the Duke of Bourbon, Messire William de Lyon and 
Messire Guy de Tremouille, and not having enough money 
left to pay them, gave his girdle as a pledge for the remainder ; 
and shortly afterwards he left the same girdle as a pledge 
with the Comte d’Eu, for eighty francs, which he lost at 
tennis. 

In those far-off days Scotland kept abreast of England and 
France, and there is evidence that tennis was a fashionable Scot- 
tish amusement in the fifteenth century, though it is uncertain 
from which of these two countries it was imported. At that time 
a close alliance existed between the French and Scottish courts, 
and the young Prince James, son of Robert III., was on the way 
to France, whither he was being sent to escape the clutches of the 
blood-thirsty Duke of Albany, the murderer of his elder brother, 
when he was taken captive by Henry IV. of England. For nine- 
teen years he remained a prisoner at the English court ; but his 
captors withheld from him none of the culture which the age could 
give, and he grew up a polished scholar, as well as master of every 
courtly grace. During this long banishment he may have learned 
the mysteries of tennis, or it may have been previously introduced 
into Scotland from France; but in any case, when as James I. 
he returned to his kingdom, tennis was one of his favourite 
amusements ; and a seemingly trivial incident connected with the 
game, formed a fatal link in the chain of circumstances which led 
to his untimely death. Scone Palace, near Perth, was the royal 
Scottish residence at that time. The tennis court adjoined the 
palace, and the king was annoyed because the balls were con- 
stantly being lost in the entrance to a vault which lay beneath 
part of the building. To obviate this trouble, he ordered it to be 
built up, little dreaming that he was thus shutting up the only 
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loop-hole which -could offer the smallest hope of escape from a 
bloody death. In 1430, as the court kept Christmas at Scone, 
rebels broke into the palace. The king and his retainers were no 
cowards, but what could their courage avail against the onslaught 
of three hundred armed men? The only concealment possible 
was the vaulted chamber below, and thither James descended ; 
but, alas! the exit was closed, and the rebels following he was 
quickly overpowered. And so fell one of Scotland’s noblest 
monarchs, the victim of a foul and savage crime. 

Meantime in England and France tennis still held its own. 
Formerly it had only been played in the open air; but its con- 
tinued popularity led to the innovation of covered courts, in which 
the game could be enjoyed in all weathers ; and in the sixteenth 
century there were many such in England, the sovereigns them- 
selves taking the lead in their erection. Henry VII. was a great 
tennis-player, and in an MS. entry of his expenditure occurs the 
following item: “ For the king’s loss at tennis twelve pence, for 
the loss of balls three pence.” Henry VIII. was also fond of the 
game, and we learn from Hall’s Life that this partiality was taken 
advantage of by certain long-headed courtiers, who introduced 
Lombards and Frenchmen into the court to make wagers with the 
king, who thereby lost much money. “ But,” adds Hall, “when 
he perceived their craft, he eschued their company and let them 
go.” Yet, though too astute to be caught in the wiles of these 
foreign adventurers, Henry did not forswear his favourite recrea- 
tion, for from the same authority we learn that “in the thirteenth 
year of his reign the king played tennis with the Emperor 
Maximilian for his partner, against the Prince of Orange and the 
Marquis of Brandenborow. The Earl of Devonshire stopped on 
the prince’s side, and the Lord Edmond on the other, and they 
departed even handes on both sides after eleven games fully 
played.” Bluff King Hal was evidently an enthusiast, and Stow 
relates that among sundry additions and improvements made to 
Whitehall were “divers faire tennis courts.” He had also a 
special dress made for the purpose, and we find mentioned in a 
catalogue of his wardrobe, “ Tenes-cotes, tenes-drawers, and tenes- 
slippers” for the king. Certainly there would be something 
grotesque and incongruous in associating these old-world digni- 
taries, velvet-clad, be-starched and be-ruffed, with the rapid move- 
ments of tennis; but it is pleasant to conjure up the genuine 
delight with which they would cast aside the cares of state along 
with its garb, and, clad in easy garments, abandon themselves to 
their favourite pastime. One could scarcely stretch imagination 
so far as to suppose that Good Queen Bess could stoop to anything 
so undignified as a game of tennis; but it still continued to be 
played during her reign, and Shakespeare himself did not deem it 
beneath his notice. In the play of “ Henry V.” the Dauphin, in 
answer to Henry's demand for the sovereignty of France, is repre- 
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sented as mocking him with a present of tennis-balls. The king 
replies : 
“When we have matched our racquets with those balls, 
We will, in France, by God’s grace, play a set 
Shall strike his father’s crown unto the hazard.” 


By Elizabeth’s successor, James I. of England, yclept the British 
Solomon, tennis was held in high esteem, and in his book of rules for 
the education of a crown-prince, entitled “ Basilikon Arpon,” he 
recommends it to his son, Prince Henry. After pointing out the 
beneficial influence which out-door sports exert in banishing idle- 
ness and bracing the system against fatigue, he goes on to say: 
“ But from this court I debarre all rough and violent exercises, as 
the footballe, meter for laming than making able the users 
thereof . . . But the exercises I would have you to use, 
though but moderately, not making a crafte of them, are runing, 
leaping, wrestling, playing at the caitch, and tennise . . 
palle malle, archerie, and such like faire and pleasant field 
sports.” Thus we see that, pedant though he was, James did not 
deem the less weighty affairs of life beneath his notice. His 
horror of football seems to have been equal to that of many a 
nineteenth-century parent, and his appreciation of the value of 
the less severe athletics as keen as that of the enlightened modern 
public. 

The reign of Charies I. was dark and stormy. England was 
plunged in all the horrors of civil war, and her sons had little 
time and less heart for the gentle pastimes with which they 
beguiled their leisure hours in times of peace. During the 
Commonwealth there was peace it is true; but it was a stern, 
sad time, and amusements of all kinds were frowned upon by the 
Puritans. At the Restoration, however, there was a rebound from 
the stern asceticism of the Cromwellian régime, and at the court of 
the Merry Monarch, where all kinds of mirth and levity were the 
order of the day, tennis was one of the favourite amusements. 
Charles II. had dresses made for the purpose ; and Samuel 
Pepys tells us, in his quaint way, how he went to see the king 
play tennis, remarking, in language more expressive than refined, 
“To see how the king’s play was extolled without any cause at 
all was a loathsome sight, though indeed he did sometimes play 
very well, and deserved to be commended. But such open flattery 
is beastly.” 

‘ Throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries tennis 
still continued to be played by the upper and middle classes ; 
but it was eventually in a great measure superseded by 
racquets, which, during the present century, hus been very 
popular with a certain section of the community. About thirty 
years ago a revival of athletic sports took place among our 
jeunesse dorée, and many new racquet courts were established at 
the universities and great public schools of England and the 
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various military quarters throughout the kingdom. At this time 
the select club known as “ Prince’s” was formed in London, and 
it soon became an object of social ambition with young men, on 
leaving the universities, to be elected a member. But racquets 
and tennis as played at Prince’s were the monopoly of a few of 
Fortune’s favourites, and quite beyond the reach of the many, 
whereas modern lawn tennis is accessible to a large majority of 
those who have leisure for such amusements. An adaptation of 
the old game was introduced into England about twelve years 
ago by Major Wingfield, of Her Majesty’s Body-guard, under the 
name of “sphairistiké,” india-rubber balls being substituted for the 
old leather ones, and a more manageable form of racquet adopted. 
The game was played for the first time in 1874, at the house of 
Colonel Leyland, in Denbighshire, and the first public game was 
played at Prince’s the following summer. Since then it has 
steadily grown in public favour, and this popularity is in itself a 
voucher for its excellence. It will be granted that the hearty 
thanks of all lovers of the game are due to its introducer, and a 
few years ago this debt of gratitude was acknowledged by the 
presentation of a gold watch and chain to Major Wingtield by the 
lawn-tennis-playing public. 

We have seen how in bygone days the game of tennis held its 
own; and if it be true that the future is like the past, we may take 
it as a good augury that our favourite modern pastime will con- 
tinue to flourish. But recreations, as well as things more serious, 
must be tried by the test of time before their true value can 
be adjudged. That whose charm consists merely in novelty will 
pass away, while that which has sterling worth will endure. 
Croquet was evanescent; cricket and football have stood the test 
of time ; it remains yet to be seen how it will fare with tennis. 





ROYAL JUBILEES. 


7 princely authors of “The Cruise of Her Majesty’s Ship 

* Bacchante,’ 1879-1882,” in speaking of Melbourne, recall the 
circumstance that it is just as old as the Queen’s reign. It was 
founded, they tell us with a charming devotion to chronological 
precision and statistics, in 1837, and called after Lord Melbourne, 
the premier at the Queen’s accession in the same year ; and it was 
then a few wooden huts and a wooden church, with a bell sus- 
pended from a tree. It is now one of the two largest cities in the 
world south of the equator, the other being Buenos Ayres in South 
America, and is seventh for size in the British Empire. Its 
population of 350,000 persons—although fifty years ago the whole 
shore of Victoria was unknown to Europeans—is now very nearly 
the same as that of Manchester. 

The present rateable value of the property in the city is over 
ten millions. Few cities, if any, have ever attained so great a size 
with such rapidity. Old colonists remember cows tied up to the 
trees where the town hall now stands. Land, which at that time 
was thought dear ata pound an acre, now realizes £500 per square 
foot, and plots which were then hought for £20 have been sold for 
£70,000. The park squares and gardens are so numerous that, 
with only one-thirteeuth of the population of London, it occupies 
very nearly half as great an area. 

The history of this busy city of the antipodes is an allegory of 
the progress of the empire under the reign of her present most 
gracious Majesty; not that every part of the Queen’s dominions 
has exhibited exactly the same degree of development; but that 
it requires some startling rapidity and immensity of growth, such 
as are so uniquely illustrated in the case of Melbourne, to excite the 
too languid imagination, which must, after all, be beaten in its efforts 
to grasp the accessions of grandeur, influence, and importance 
which within the last fifty years have given such unparalleled 
sublimity and magnificence to our Greater Britain. 

The story of the memorable Tuesday, June 20th, 1837, has been 
amply celebrated by pen and pencil—by the poet, the painter, 
and the historian. Shortly after two o'clock in the morning of 
that day—the time when the human system is proverbially 
at its lowest in point of nerve and vitality—the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and Lord Conyngham, the Lord Chamberlain, left 
Windsor for Kensington Palace, where the Princess Victoria was 
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residing with her mother, the Duchess of Kent, to inform Her 
Royal Highness of the death of her uncle,King William the Fourth. 
The details of the interview current in society at the time are 
very interestingly preserved by Miss Frances Williams Wynn, a 
selection from whose voluminous manuscripts was edited by the 
late Mr. A. Hayward, Q.C., under the title of “ Diaries of a Lady 
of Quality from 1797 to 1844. ” « They reached Kensington Palace,” 
says Miss Wynn, “about five; they knocked, they rang, they 
thumped for a considerable time before they could rouse the porter 
at the gates; they were again kept waiting inthe courtyard, then 
turned into one of the lower rooms, where they seemed forgotten 
by everybody. They rang the bell, desired that the attendant of 
the Princess Victoria might be sent to inform Her Royal Highness 
that they requested an audience on business of importance. After 
‘another delay, and another ringing to inquire the cause, the 
attendant was summoned, who stated that the Princess was in 
such a sweet sleep she could not venture to disturb her. Then 
they said, ‘ We are come to the Queen on business of state, and 
even her sleep must give way to that!’ It did; and to prove that 
she did not keep them waiting, in a few minutes she came into 
the room in a loose white night-gown and shawl, her night-cap 
thrown off, and her hair falling upon her shoulders, her feet in 
slippers, tears in her eyes, but perfectly collected and dignified.” 

The first act of the reign was, of course, the summoning of the 
Council, and most of the summonses were not received till after 
the early hour, eleven o'clock in the forenoon, fixed for its meeting. 
On the opening of the doors, the Queen was found sitting at the 
head of the table. She received first the homage of the Duke of 
Cumberland, who became King of Hanover by the same event 
which made her Queen of England; the Duke of Sussex rose to 
perform the same ceremony, but the Queen, with admirable grace, 
stood up, and preventing him from kneeling, kissed him on the 
forehead. The crowd was so great,and the arrangements were 
so hastily and therefore incompletely made, that Miss Wynn’s 
brothers told her the scene of swearing allegiance to their young 
sovereign was more like that ofthe bidding at an auction than 
anything else. 

It is hard to conceive of any refinement of loyalty paying the 
Queen a more thorough or more delicate compliment than the 
reproduction of her first Declaration ; seeing that, so different from 
the “everlasting promise which no man keeps,” it has been so 
splendidly and so patiently redeemed amidst the concurrent tribute 
and acclamation of the world. “The severe and afflicting loss,” 
said the youthful sovereign, “ which the nation has sustained by 
the death of His Majesty, my beloved uncle, has devolved upon 
me the duty of administering the government of this empire. 
This awful responsibility is imposed upon me so suddenly, arid at 
so early a period of my life, that I should feel myself utterly 
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oppressed by the burden were I not sustained by the hope that 
Divine Providence, which has called me to this work, will give me 
strength for the performance of it, and that I shall find in the 
purity of my intentions and in my zeal for the public welfare that 
support and those resources which usually belong to a more 
mature age and to longer experience. 

“T place my firm reliance upon the wisdom of Parliament and 
upon the loyalty and affection of my people. I esteem it also a 
peculiar advantage that I succeed to a sovereign whose constant 
regard for the rights and liberties of his subjects, and whose 
desire to promote the amelioration of the laws and institutions of 
the country, have rendered his name the object of general attach- 
ment and veneration. 

“Educated in England, under the tender and enlightened care 
of a most affectionate mother, I have learned from my infancy to 
respect and love the constitution of my native country. 

“It will be my unceasing study to maintain the Reformed 
Religion as by law established, securing at the same time to all 
tke full enjoyment of religious liberty; and I shall steadily protect 
the rights, and promote to the utmost of my power the happi- 
ness and welfare of all classes of my subjects.” 

The dawn of the fiftieth year of the Queen’s reign met at the 
exact moment of its occurrence with a variety of celebrations in 
different parts of the country. These, as was natural, on account 
of the coincidence of Accession Day with Trinity Sunday, were 
for the most part religious; and the expressions of a more 
secular and social joy are to be deferred until the completion of 
the year of Jubilee. 

Of ali the celebrants of the occasion, the learned and loyal 
members of the Temple, and especially of the Inner Temple, 
attracted by a function swi generis the greatest amount of 
popular regard and attention. A choral service was held at mid- 
night on Saturday, June 19th, in the Temple Church, when the 
Princess Louise, the Marquis of Lorne, and a representative 
gathering of Her Majesty’s judges, Queen’s counsel, benchers of 
the Inner Temple, barristers and students, besides a large number 
of ladies, were present. The service, which was conducted by 
Dean Vaughan, Master of the Temple, opened with a festal march 
on the organ, and then Handel's Coronation Anthem was sung in 
effective styie by the choir. In the National Anthem, which 
followed, the whole congregation joined, and an organ fanfare 
brought the service to a close. 

Earlier in the evening, an entertainment, partly musical and 
partly dramatic, was given in the beautiful hall of the Inner 
Temple, in presence of upwards of three hundred ladies and 
gentlemen, the guests of the Treasurer and the other benchers of the 
Inn. The principal feature of the programme was the representa- 
tion of some of the comic scenes from “A Midsummer Night’s 
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Dream,” by members of the Inn. This selection went with great 
spirit, especially in the Thisbe and Pyramus scene; and the ease 
and finish of the amateur actors met with cordial recognitions 
from the audience in hearty laughter and bountiful applause. 
The performance took place on a dainty little stage, richly cur- 
tained and embellished with flowers, plants, and a bust of Her 
Majesty; and the old-fashioned device of leaving the locus in quo 
to the imagination was advantageously adopted. Beyond a 
written notification, “ This is Quince, his house,” “ This is a wood,” 
and so on, there was no change of scene—a plan no doubt adopted 
when “Twelfth Night” was acted inthe Temple, during Shakespeare’s 
lifetime, on the 2nd of February, 1601. Madrigals, glees, 
part-songs, and solos, almost without exception by composers of 
the past, lent variety to the programme, and were admirably ren- 
dered by members of the Temple choir. Thus the old-world 
impression was cunningly preserved throughout, and the audience 
of the Victorian era was charmed by selections which appealed to 
them as echoes from the glorious reign of another female sovereign. 
In a brief address at the close of the entertainment, the Treasurer, 
Mr. Staveley Hill, Q.C., D.C.L., M.P., asked the Princess Louise 
to convey to her gracious mother an expression of the loyalty of 
the Society of the Inner Temple; and added that the members 
of the Inn had endeavoured to bring before the audience some 
matters which seemed to unite the reigns of two of the most re- 
nowned queens of the world. 

There is another reason beside the accidental concurrence of 
Accession Day with Trinity Sunday in this auspicious year which 
naturally determines the first celebrations of the Queen’s Jubilee 
for the most part in a religious or ecclesiastical direction. For 
the Jubilee itself, a festival year among the Jews, of Mosaic insti- 
tution, was of an “ entirely sacred” character, deriving the. name 
from the Hebrew jovel, the blast of a trumpet, and being so called 
because it was proclaimed with the sound of trumpets “ through- 
out all the land.” The year of Jubilee occurred once in every 
half-century, marking the close of every period of “ seven sabbaths 
of years,” or “ seven times seven years,” and dated its commence- 
ment from the Day of Atonement. It was enacted that in this 
year all property which had been alienated, no matter how often 
or from what cause, should revert to its original masters, in order 
to preserve to the several tribes, families, and individuals of the 
nation the inheritances primarily apportioned to them. All lands 
were bought and sold subject to this condition. Indeed, the land 
itself was never bought and sold, the true object of purchase 
being the usufruct of the soil of an estate, which could under no 
circumstances remain in alien hands beyond a maximum period 
of forty-nine years. The absolute property of the soil rested in 
God only. “The whole country,” in the words of Philo Judzus, 
“was called the possession of God, and it was impious for any 
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one else to be recorded as the masters of the possessions of God.” 
The property of a Hebrew in the person of another Hebrew was 
in like manner terminable by the year of Jubilee; at which time 
also a Hebrew servant of a sojourner or stranger in the land was 
entitled, if not previously redeemed, to his free discharge. 

This great social and economic charter of the Jews naturally 
passed as a symbol into other spheres of thought, and took deep 
root and threw forth wide-spreading branches in the Christian 
system, the hymnology of which it has so much enriched by the 
abundance of its poetical affinities. The word jubilee has acquired 
a peculiar and technical signification in the Church of Rome, 
where it is defined as a “plenary indulgence in its most ample 
form, granted at different periods by the sovereign pontiff to those 
who, either residing in the city of Rome, or visiting it, perform 
there the visitation of the churches and other prescribed 
works of piety, prayer, fasting, and alms-deeds, with confession 
and communion, which are always enjoined for the giving of these 
indulgences in order to facilitate the return of sinners to God by 
the last-mentioned exercise of religion.” 

In the Church of Rome the Jubilee is observed every twenty- 
fifth year, from Christmas to Christmas. Its institution does not 
go further back than to the time of Boniface VIII., whose bull is 
dated April 22nd, 1300. Originally the churches of St. Peter and 
St. Paul in Rome were the only Jubilee churches; but the 
privilege was afterwards extended to the Lateran Church and to 
that of Santa Maria Maggiore ; and it is now shared also from the 
year immediately following that of the Roman Jubilee by a num- 
ber of specified provincial churches. At the request of the Roman 
people, Clement VI. appointed that the Jubilee should recur every 
tifty years instead of every hundred years as had been originally 
contemplated in the constitution of Boniface. Urban VI. reduced 
the interval still further to thirty-three years, the supposed 
duration of the earthly life of Christ; and by Paul II. it was 
finally fixed at twenty-five years. According to the special ritual 
prepared by Alexander VI. in 1500, the Pope, on the Christmas 
Eve with which the Jubilee commences, goes in solemn procession 
to a particular walled-up door, Porta aurea, of St. Peter’s, and 
knocks three times, using at the same time the words of Psalm 
exviii. 19, Aperitemihi portas justitiw.” The doors are then 
opened and sprinkled with holy water, and the Pope passes through. 
Asimilar ceremony is conducted by cardinals at the other Jubilee 
churches of the city. At the close of the Jubilee the special 
doorway is again built up, with appropriate solemnities. The last 
ordinary Jubilee was observed in 1875 ; and extraordinary Jubilees 
are sometimes appointed on special occasions. 

Royal Jubilees, in the nature of things, cannot be of every-day 
or even of very frequent occurrence, for they pre-suppose the neces- 
sity of at least one out of two things—a very early succession, or 
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the attainment of a period of life more than ordinarily extended. 
In the whole course of British history, only three of the pre- 
decessors of Queen Victoria have celebrated such an event—- 
Henry III., Edward III., and George III. Of the two former, 
which took place in the ages before history had begun to be 
written in such overwhelming detail by competing and contending 
newspapers, not many particulars are recoverable to-day. It is 
known, however, that the Jubilee of Henry III. was observed on 
the 19th of October, 1265, when the king entered upon the fiftieth 
year of hisreign. It has been remarked that it appears to have 
been anything but a joy-inspiring Jubilee. The country had 
scarcely recovered from the shock of the recent battle of Evesham ; 
in which, although it proved decisive in favour of the Royal party, 
the king’s life had been in imminent danger. The victory had been 
used with moderation; with a clemency, in fact, so remarkable 
that no blood had been shed on the scaffold. Yet the unsettle- 
ment of the time remained to such an extent that there were very 
few feasts or signs of rejoicing outside the Royal Court; whilst, 
contrary to the general softness of the king’s character, the 
citizens of London are said to have had the Jubilee unpleasantly 
fixed in their minds by the harsh treatment they received at the 
hands of their sovereign. 

The next Royal Jubilee was that of Edward III., which was 
celebrated on the 25th of January, 1377, at the conclusion of the 
forty-ninth year of his reign, when the Court itself was under the 
shadow of the failing health of the king and the gloom of the 
recent death of the Prince of Wales, illustrious on the glory roll 
of England as the Black Prince, who had left behind him a 
character adorned with every eminent virtue, and calculated to 
throw lustre on the most shining period of ancient or modern 
history. Edward III. distinguished his Jubilee by making con- 
cessions of a political kind to his subjects, then bowed down with 
many causes of depression ; and at the end of the year granted a 
general pardon to all prisoners confined for petty offences. He 
remitted fines due from Crown debtors, and bestowed many marks 
of his favour on his courtiers and officers. Very soon after, how- 
ever, a serious riot occurred in the City, on a rumour that the 
office of mayor was to beabolished anda captain appointed instead. 
But the mayor and citizens made their peace with the king, and 
pending the collection of the new tax of a groat per head, His 
Majesty applied to the City of London to lend him £4,000. This 
the corporation seem to have been loth to grant, and the king, 
therefore, had the mayor deposed, and put another alderman in 
his place. Whether or not the new mayor got the money for the 
king is not recorded, for the latter died a few months after, being 
then in the sixty-fifth year his age and the fifty-first year of his 


reign, one of the longest and most glorious in the annals of this 
country. 
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A venerable octogenarian died a few weeks ago who remem- 
bered the funeral of Nelson in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Such a man 
might, &@ fortiori, remember at least some of the circumstances 
of the Jubilee of George III., which was celebrated on Wednesday, 
25th of October, 1809, when the king entered on the fiftieth 
year of his reign. All kinds of military pageants, splendours, 
and spectacles distinguished the occasion, and all kinds of civil 
display and municipal hospitalities. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury issued a special form of thanksgiving, and a notice in the 
Gazette proclaimed a general holiday. Unfortunately, the times 
were not quite opportune for unmixed and universal rejoicing. 
The state of the king’s health was just uncertain enough to 
cause constant anxiety, a war with France was in progress, and 
many families were in mourning, fool was almost at famine 
prices, and there was much distress among the poorer classes. 
Nevertheless, the preparations progressed, and the first thought 
everywhere seems to have been to insure the happiness of those 
who had not the means of securing enjoyment for themselves. 
Successful subscriptions were set on foot for the release of 
prisoners for small debts. Although somewhat late in the year, 
the weather was fine and warm all over the kingdom, and the 
outdoor proceedings were everywhere carried out successfuily. 
The day was ushered in by joyous peals from numberless steeples, 
the churches and chapels of every denomination were opened 
for special services, and were attended by large congregations. 
The Lord Mayor and Sheriffs attended service in St. Paul’s in 
state; the Guards went to the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, used for 
the first time as a chapel; the Volunteers mustered ip great 
strength, and, after attending church-parade, were reviewed in 
Hyde Park, where they fired a few de joie, while the Park and 
Tower guns fired a salute of fifty guns. Every province and 
parish throughout the country was en féte. Memorial works of 
art and engineering, of beauty, utility, and philanthropy were 
commenced and prosecuted, so that at the close of the Jubilee 
year many commemorative works, which had been in progress 
during the previous twelve months, were completed and duly 
inaugurated amid renewed expressions of loyalty and joy. The 
gentry planted memorial trees and distributed memorial medals. 
A Jubilee medal in particular was struck by Bisset, of Birmingham, 
having on the obverse a bust of the king, with the following 
legend: “ King George the Third ascended the Throne of the 
Imperial Realms of Great Britain and Ireland, October 25, a.p, 1760. 
Grand National Jubilee. Celebrated October 25, 1809.” On the 
reverse was the guardian genius of England, represented as Fame, 
seated in the clouds, and triumphing over mortality. She dis- 
played a centenary circle, one-half of which showed the duration 
of the king’s reign up to that time, whilst rays from heaven 
illuminated a throne. 








ACROSS SEQUESTERED SURREY. 


\HERE are three Surreys, totally distinct from each other, two 
of which are familiar to us almost to the extent of being 
hackneyed ; the third hardly so well known as it deserves to be by 
those who lament the spreading strides of Greater London. There 
is Metropolitan Surrey, the Surrey of busy streets and rows of yellow 
villas, of railway labyrinths, and of pleasant leafy suburbs. There 
is fashionable Surrey, lying to the south and west of the other— 
the Surrey which radiates from Richmond to Guildford on the one 
hand to Reigate on the other, and which embraces the tract of 
heath and woodland to within five miles of the Sussex border— 
the Surrey of big houses standing in stately demesnes, and of 
quaint old towns through which strings of well-appointed carriages 
stream on fine afternoons. And there is Sequestered Surrey, lying 
to the southward yet of this as far as the Sussex border. 

Across this third Surrey we had long wished to explore, and 
after waiting in vain until the memorable winter of 1885-6 should 
take itself elsewhere, started on a chill, threatening June morning 
from Oxted on our pedestrian perambulation westward as far as 
Haslemere, dividing our pilgrimage into two days, with Ockley as 
the intermediate point. Oxted has a railway station now, and 
therefore the days of Oxted’s obscurity may be considered as 
numbered ; but it still retains its primitive character, and the 
speculative builder has not yet driven trenches through the 
mighty trees which render its situation so picturesque. 

Leaving the vast red reformatory on our right—-a building yet 
in course of construction, and yet another addition to the dozens 
which must already exist in the county—we followed a pleasant, 
winding lane, leading past ancient timbered cottages, built in the 
orthodox Surrey style, with tiled roof and curiously patterned 
tiling carried half-way down the walls, each embowered in red, 
white and yellow roses, and each garnished with the broomstick 
upon which the guest wipes his feet ere he treads the spot!ess 
tiled floor, in the direction of Crowhurst, the first of the many 
villages associated with the old south country iron industry, 
through which we shall pass. Most picturesque of villages is 
Crowhurst. There is the church with its steepled tower, pleasantly 
situated on a knoll, and well worthy of a visit. Within are 
memorials to long departed Gaynesfords and Angells, old Crow- 
hurst families, and a slab of Sussex iron inscribed to the memory 
of Anne Lorster, the L in this case, as in one or two others, being 
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the transposition of F. In the churchyard, amidst sculptured 
stones and humble hillocks, is the famous Crowhurst yew-tree, 
reputed to be over a thousand years old, hollowed out and 
provided with seats, and bearing the unique inscription: “ The 
key of the tree to be had at the vicarage.” Opposite the church 
is the shadow of one of those typical old English manor-houses 
which abound in this country—a jumble of red gables and huge 
chimney-stacks, of projecting windows twinkling with innumer- 
able diamond panes of glass, and of all sorts of odd nooks and 
corners. Although but half its original size—four large rooms 
having been pulled down within the memory of man—its features 
are still sufficiently distinct and well preserved to enable us to 
form an accurate idea of the homes of those old English Cavalier 
yeomen who have almost disappeared off the face of the earth. 
In the garden there are box hedges and yew-trees carved into 
fantastic patterns, and beds of old-fashioned flowers with 
old-fashioned names handed down from monkish times, 
which here, at any rate, have not been supplanted in common 
use by their elongated modern Latin aliases. The kitchen of 
the old house still retains its old appearance; has its vast 
chimney corner, its dogs and back-plate of good Sussex iron, 
and, affixed to the mantelshelf, a curious steel mechanical con- 
trivance for the working of the roasting-jack which we do not 
remember to have seen elsewhere. Tremendous beams traverse 
the ceiling, decked with hooks and gun racks, whilst the window 
itself is as big as many a Metropolitan Surrey dressing-room, and 
has a broad seat running round it suggestive of twilight dream- 
ings over the musty folios which occupy the carved book-case. 
From Crowhurst we shape our course towards Lingfield, passing 
on our way Crowhurst Place, the ancestral seat of the Gaynes- 
fords, one of those houses reputed to have been used by Bluff King 
Hal as a resting-place on his love visits to Anne Boleyn at Hever, 
over the Kentish border, and which are as numerous about here 
as are the mansions elsewhere patronized by Queen Elizabeth 
in her progresses. 

Lingfield—three miles from Crowhurst and six from Oxted—is 
one of those many villages of these parts which exhibit unmis- 
takable signs of having once been important; but the claim of 
Lingfield to past distinction is of a different character, and is of 
ecclesiastical rather than of commercial fame. 

Here Lord Cobham founded, in 1403, a Carthusian college— 
by “ college ” we presume is meant monastery—and although the 
college itself was pulled down in the reign of George the 
‘irst, the remains of the collegiate church attest that the 
foundation must have been an important one. 

Here we were first brought in contact with that bucolic density 
which hitherto we had principally associated with Sussex and 
“ Silly Suffolk.” We naturally wished to see famous Lingfield 
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church, and asked a man who was mending a tombstone if he 
knew where the keys were to be procured. He could not tell us, 
nor could a woman who had brought him his dinner, and it was not 
until we had inquired at three cottages that we could get them, and 
with them a gawky conductress who, only having been born and 
bred at Lingfield, could not be expected to know anything about 
Lingfield church except that it was very old-—“ more than a 
hundred years maybe.” 

The church is very interesting, although the aspect of its 
interior hardly realizes the expectations formed froma surveyal of 
its imposing exterior. The oaken screen still remains which 
separated the chancel from the remainder of the church, as do 
the collegiate stalls, some of which are decorated with quaint 
carvings. There are two very fine altar tombs to members of the 
Cobham family, on one of which the feet of the knight repose 
upon a grinning Saracen, although his legs are not crossed in the 
usual style of Crusader monuments ; and some of the clearest and 
finest brasses in England, so clear and well preserved, especially 
that of the college founder, that they appear to be of recent 
erection. To the lectern is chained an ancient Bible; but the 
girl who “ showed us round” could tell us no more about it than 
she could about anything else, and seemed to consider the greatest 
curiosity to be the helmet of the founder—a very ponderous affair, 
with a bird as a crest. In vain we asked her simple questions 
which scarcely required local knowledge to answer, her invariable 
reply was, “I don’t know, but perhaps mother does ;” and if we had 
not read up something about Lingfield church before entering it, 
would certainly have left it as wise as we came. 

The village is full of picturesque timbered houses, and the 
“ Star Inn ” is a typical hostelry of the very old-fashioned school, 
the sketch from it of the village street, with the old churchas a 
background, being very effective. 

Our course from Lingfield lay due west, and it was during the 
ensuing couple of hours that we renewed old experiences of the 
great difficulty attending the perambulation of this part of Surrey. 
In spite of maps and compass and tolerably developed bumps of 
locality, we wandered about these Surrey lanes and got as com- 
pletely adrift as in a jungle. There are very few finger-posts, and 
such as there remain from old times are either shattered or 
illegible; houses are few and far between, and the chances of 
meeting a human being remote. However, after a steady plod 
along a straight bit of road, leading through dense oak woods, and 
bordered by buttercups growing as high as the waist, we struck, 
in despair, in the direction of Horley, which, as being a well- 
known village on one of the best known high roads out of London, 
we had wished to avoid, and found ample and moderately charged 
refreshment at the “ Effingham Arms,” an inn just on the Sussex 
border, in the parish of Burstow. 
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From here we shaped west in the direction of Charlwood, the 
country being for the first and last time flat and uninteresting, 
although dotted with farm-houses, which have evidently been 
manor houses of some importance, and sweet with the smell on 
all sides of newly-tossed hay. 

From Charlwood, where there is an interesting church with 
curious wall-paintings, the road through Newdigate and Capel to 
Ockley is extremely pretty, and is as typical a sketch of genuine 
English home scenery as can be found so near London. The 
absence of human surroundings may account for the extraordinary 
activity of animal life which struck us during our walk. Jays 
chattered from the oaks, butterflies flitted about, cuckoos called 
on every side, rabbits scampered acrossthe path and buried them- 
selves in the flat, bright-green fern-brake under the trees, 
chaffinches sang as only chaffinches can sing, yellow hammers 
dashed past like sparks of gold, and above all rang the sweet notes 
of the thrush and the blackbird. 

Before reaching Newdigate we noted the “ Surrey Oaks,” a very 
ancient and most picturesque little hostelry, which was still more 
picturesque a few years ago before the landlord decided to copy 
what would seem to be a general practice hereabouts, that of 
utilizing worn-out third-class carriages of the Brighton Company 
as sheds and even dwellings, and planted one almost in front of 
his house. "Newdigate church is remarkable only for a belfry of 
almost unique construction, containing one of the sweetest peals 
of bells in the county. Formerly in the churchyard there was a 
chapel belonging to the old Newdigates, but one of the family 
pulling it down, the country folk attribute the decay of the family 
to that act. Not very many years ago many of the old English 
customs lingered in Newdigate long after their disappearance 
from other country parts. Mummers went round at Christmas, 
and on St. Thomas’ Day contributions were asked for at all the 
houses for the Christmas revels; flowers were strewed before brides 
in summer, and wheat in winter; the may-pole was a flourishing 
institution, and the annual fair atime of tremendous local excite- 
ment. Capel is two miles west, and from here a pleasant 
field path takes us across the railway to Ockley church, a 
beautifully situated little building, overlooking the row of 
houses generally known as Ockley, although the proper name 
is Stone Street. 

Here, the first house in the village, the “ King’s Arms,” may be 
conscientiously recommended as a cleanly and moderate-priced 
hostelry, having a pleasant old-fashioned garden behind, and a 
pretty view over the green and the country in front. 

At Ockley we meet a very old friend, the Roman Stane Street, 
coming up straight from Okewood Hill and Billingshurst and 
leading away straight to Hanstiebury Camp, Dorking and 
London ; cross it and part of Ockley green, of which little need 
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be said as it is well known, and follow winding roads through 
woods towards Ewhurst. 

At Losely, a hamlet of a dozen cottages, there is a typical 
English green, with its old-world inn, its blacksmith’s shop, its 
pond, its flocks of geese, its grazing ponies, its fluttering linen, 
its youngsters playing cricket with the zest which seems natural 
to those of Surrey birth, and, above all, its fresh sweet air blowing 
across, straight across meadows and woodland from the Surrey 
hills. 

Four miles’ pleasant walking along tortuous lanes leading 
through dense oak woods, which remind us of our proximity to 
the Sussex border, and we are at Ewhurst, a straggling village of 
neat, clean, picturesque cottages, with rather a fine church and a 
typical rural parsonage attached to it. 

South of Ewhurst, perhaps three miles, stands Baynards, once 
the proud seat of the More family. We were tempted to leave 
our prescribed route in order to see Baynards, by the very inter- 
esting account given by Mr. Hone in his “ Year Book ” of a visit to 
it when it was falling to wreck and ruin, and abandoned to rats 
and unappreciative rustics. We found the old house; and if at 
first we felt just a touch of disappointment that the wreck and 
ruin had disappeared and that we were in the refined nineteenth 
century world, we afterwards agreed that the restoration and 
modernization had not only preserved the old place, but had been 
so judiciously effected that very little of its ancient picturesque 
charm had been swept away. Sir Thomas More’s head still haunts 
Baynards, but the number of ghosts in this country of old manor- 
houses and historic farms is legion, and, what is more, the belief in 
them serious and universal. 

By the main road we got on to Cranleigh, once a pretty, 
sequestered village, now not very sequestered, and remarkable 
only for the obelisk at one end of the street covered with topo- 
graphical distances, and apparently erected as a sort of atonement 
for the entire absence of finger-posts elsewhere; and for the 
enormous cricket pavilion on the green—an erection larger than 
what is owned by many a good London club. 

We strike off to the left from Cranleigh, cross the railway, and 
make straight for the Hambledon Hills. Narrow sunny lanes, 
almost dark with the high, thick foliage on either side, lead up- 
wards, until we plunge into the wood by a path cut out of red 
sandstone, guided by a clump of tall fir-trees. Now and then we 
pause in our rather stiff ascent to gaze through a break in the 
leaves ever the multi-coloured panorama speeding away south- 
wards and marked on the horizon by the blue outline of the South 
Downs. Here and there is a green or yellow field, but the general 
character is strictly sylvan, and the eye ranges over an almost 
unbroken sea of trees, across which the parody of a June sun is 
slowly marking a line of golden light. Passing by a splendid 
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old beech tree, which stands near where, in the pre-telegraph age, 
stood one of the semaphore signal stations which communicated 
between Portsmouth and London, we dive down a hollow in the 
hills, under a splendid ridge of fine trees alive with gold-crests and 
sparrow-hawks, and arrive at the pretty retired little village of 
Hascombe. Here at the “White Herse Inn” we eat our bread 
and cheese and listen to what the landlady has to say about the 
church and the local legends of the old smuggling days, when 
every lane and byway hereabouts was a high-road for the con- 
veyance of spirits, lace, tobacco, and tea from the coast. 

Hascombe church has been prettily restored, but we thought 
the silken banners and other evident tokens of a very advanced 
ritual a little out of keeping with the simple homely character of 
the neighbourhood. 

From Hascombe we tried during three long hours to get to 
Hambledon. We started fairly enough by a beautiful path lead- 
ing off the high road through masses of bright foliage, and emerged 
into a wild district of pine-trees where three roads met. There 
was no signpost, and not a human being in sight or sound, so we 
were obliged to toss up for the choice of roads. We chose the 
wrong one, and after a long floundering about lanes so thickly 
shut in by leaves that no landmarks were visible, arrived at Ham- 
bledon to learn that if we had crossed by Hydon Heath and Hydon 
Ball, just one of those wild bits of Sequestered Surrey scenery 
which we did not wish to miss, we should have arrived from 
Hascombe in half-an-hour. 

However, we were amply repaid for our disappointment at 
having missed so much, and at having added so much work to our 
day’s measure unnecessarily by the extreme beauty and quiet of 
the road we now took towards Haslemere by way of Chiddingfold. 
Passing over Hambledon Heath, rich with juniper bushes, we 
fairly entered the thickly-wooded country which was formerly the 
seat of the Sussex iron industry. The termination of almost every 
local name is “hurst,” and when otherwise is associated with 
hammers, or cinders, or forges; the grates in the manor and farm- 
houses are of Sussex iron, so are many of the grave-slabs in the 
rural churchyards; but the activity has fled for ever, and the 
Surrey in which we are now is as sequestered and quiet and 
peaceful as the most remote regions of the east country fens. 

Chiddingfold, nearly five miles from Hambledon, was one of the 
busiest of these iron centres, and even before the age of iron had 
an extensive manufacture of glass ; but the Chiddingfold of to-day 
presents merely the features of an ordinary country village, and 
it was hard for us to realize that the air now broken but by the 
lowing of animals, the twitter of birds, and the laughter of flaxen- 
headed children, should not a century ago have resounded to the 
clang of hammers and have been heavy with the smoke of a 
hundred furnaces. 
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From Chiddingfold we started on the last stage of our explora- 
tion of Sequestered Surrey, and struck down into deep lanes 
towards Haslemere. Perfect silence reigned around, for the sun 
had sunk behind dark Blackdown, the labourers were slowly 
coming in from the hay-carting, the cattle had settled themselves 
down in the thick, deep meadows for the night, and there was 
that strange calm over all which seems appropriately to mark 
districts full of associations with departed activity and prosperity. 
We could not help picturing to ourselves the very different aspect 
which the country we were traversing must have presented at this 
time of day during the last century. Drink, almost as much as 
the discovery of the north country coal-fields, helped to deal the 
death-blow tothe south country iron trade, and this very lane must 
have been the scene of many a weird procession of hastily driven 
earts laden with contraband goods, which found a ready market 
amongst the swart iron workers, and which made every little iron 
village a mighty pandemonium of drunkenness and debauchery. 

Half-way to Haslemere is still shown a bridge over a stream 
which, during a wild December night of the year 1787, gave way 
beneath an unusually heavy load of kegs and ankers, and where, 
during the confusion which ensued, the excisemen swooped down 
and a fight ensued, terminating in the loss of half-a-dozen lives. 

Now all is perfect peace, and as we trudge up the long street 
of Haslemere, with its gabled houses and its swinging sign-boards, 
there are a few lights twinkling behind diamond-paned windows, 
a solitary burst of song from an inn, the rumble of the Midhurst 
carrier’s cart wheels, and no other sign of animation. Yet, until 
1832, Haslemere returned two members to Parliament, and carried 
on extensive manufactures in crape, which, together with the legal 
iron industry and the illegal smuggling trade, made it a place of 
more than ordinary importance. 

A word or two of advice may not be amiss before bidding fare- 
well to Sequestered Surrey. Map out the route with great care 
beforehand, or much aimless wandering will be the result, as 
human beings are rare objects on the by-roads, and, when found, 
do not give much information worth making note of. Ifa church 
is to be seen, go straight to the parsonage—no one else knows 
anything about it, and the keys are often to be had only with 
much difficulty. Avoid short cuts across fields and through woods 
unless under reliable instruction, for Surrey short cuts have a 
knack of leading to nowhere in particular, and Surrey woods 
hereabouts are almost impenetrable. Inns are tolerably plentiful, 
their owners civil and obliging, and the fare they provide very 
good and very cheap. H. F. A. 
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By tHe Avutuor or “To Cromer ror A Horrpay.” 


HE tide has turned, and there can be no doubt about the fact. 

For many years past it has been the custom for holiday folk, 
and the exhausted Londoner especially, to go down West in 
search of health and recreation. Wearied out and used up, 
“run down and pegged out,” no wonder, when the holiday 
season set in, there was a stampede towards the West country, 
and the exodus set in towards Devon and Cornwall. The attrac- 
tions were indeed numerous and varied, for where do we find 
such lovely scenery, such green lanes, such hills and such 
valleys? There is the bold coast of North Devon, with such 
attractive places as Ilfracombe, Lynton and Lynmouth, the 
swelling uplands of Exmoor, reaching right on to Lorlock hard 
by the sea and nestling in the valley, the centre of the stag- 
hunting country. Then there .are the softer beauties of South 
Devon and the South Hams, Budleigh, Salterton and Exmouth, 
Dawlish and Teignmouth, Torquay and Dartmouth, Slapton sea 
and sands, and the coast line right away to Plymouth itself. 
The rivers of Devon, the Taw and the Torridge, the Teign and 
the Dart, the Cad and the Plym naturally tempt the disciples of 
the great Isaak Walton, to say nothing of the noble granitic 
plateau of Dartmoor, with its rocks and running streams, its stone 
avenues, its kistavens and monumental relics, lying about in 
prodigal confusion, to tempt the antiquarian. Nor must we 
forget the bays and creeks, the rocks, the logans, the promon- 
tories and headlands of old Cornwall, the grandeur of the Land’s 
End, the delights of the Meneage, the sylvan beauties of the 
river Fal, with Pendennis Castle at its mouth, or the wonders of 
St. Michael’s Mount, the splendours of Mount’s Bay and the 
surroundings of Marazion, that colony of ancient Jews in their 
exile and bitterness. No wonder, we say, that with all these 
many attractions the crowds of tourists have for some time past 
set in westwards, and the refrain of London society has been 
“To the West, to the West!” 


‘* Then come to the West, love, 
Oh! come thou with me.” 


Only those who know the West country well can gauge the 


full force of the above statements, and there is no discounting 
the facts of the case as they stand. 
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And is there not always a “but” which comes in to mar the 
pretty picture. “Naaman was a great man with his master, but 
he was a leper.” The pot of ointment was remarkably good, but 
the fly spoilt it all. And so with the West country. It is all 
very beautiful, and it goes without saying that it is the garden 
of England and replete with charms, but the climate is execrable, 
and the rain hardly ceases. True, it is owing to this excessive 
rainfall you get the green lanes and verdant meadows, the 
world-renowned ferns and other lichens. But when a man goes 
away for a holiday he wants to be braced up, he wants to fill his 
lungs with nature’s ozone, and his nervous system requires that 
tonic which is expected and usually found in our so-called health- 
resorts. Does the tourist get this in a relaxing climate, under 
weeping skies, where the rain gauge in some places, such as 
Dartmoor, stands at 98°—66, and in neighbourhoods where the 
local proverb is that “it rains every day as a matter of course, and 
twice on Sundays, to make up for any deficiencies?” The man in 
quest of health does not get braced up and invigorated, and often 
returns home after his fortnight’s excursion desiderating that 
verveful brightness, that elasticity of step, and that flow of 
spirits he went in search of. 

This is the only way we can account for the turn of the tide 
which is now most indubitably and increasingly setting in 
towards the eastern counties and the parts adjacent to the 
German Ocean or North Sea. The air is dry, which is a great 
thing; and a greater contrast to the humid atmosphere of the 
West could not possibly be found, the rainfall being only a little 
over twenty degrees. It is very bracing, pure, clean, wholesome 
and invigorating to the human frame. The skies are clear, the 
heavens a brilliant blue, sometimes quite Italian, and the sun is 
hot ; indeed, the brilliancy of the atmosphere and the clear and 
almost uninterrupted sunlight in the height of the summer 
time, especially impress the new-comer and tourist. And this is 
the peculiar quality of air, this the atmospheric condition which 
is now so much in vogue and recommended by the faculty on all 
hands. Hence in the whirligig of time and the choppings and 
changings of fashion, it has come at last to this, that it has been 
discovered that no better air to pull one together, for the object 
of real invigoration and tonic purposes, can be found in England 
than in Norfolk and Suffolk and the eastern counties generally. 
If the discovery was not made before, we can only account for it 
by remarking that some foolish prejudice existed, it being 
supposed that the prevailing wind, “which is neither good for 
man or beast,” was the east wind, an hypothesis which is not 
borne out by our experience. Then few persons visited this 
part of England, except they happened to have friends domiciled 
hereabouts, and the eastern counties began to be looked upon 
as an “ Ultima Thule,” a No-man’s-land, Testing nowhere, except 
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to the German Ocean and North Pole. Now people are finding 
out that besides the vitalizing properties of the air, Norfolk is 
as fair a county as any in England, that her attractions are 
manifold, her parks and trees magnificent, her halls frequent 
and charming, her rivers and coverts attractive to the sportsman, 
her churches and ruined abbeys full of interest to the ecclesio- 
logist, her quaint old towns and noble metropolis of East Anglia 
fetching to the antiquarian ; that she dwelleth alone, if you will, 
apart from the shires, like some ocean queen, surrounded with 
the bluest water, and girt about with that chaplet of marine 
pearls, Hunstanton, Cromer, Yarmouth, and Lowestoft, which is 
hard by the border line between Norfolk and Suffolk. 

It is par excellence the sporting county of England, such a 
happy hunting-ground for the sporting-man pure and simple, 
where game is plentiful and coverts abundant. Oh! what bags 
of game are made up here and sent away to town or friends. 
What excellent sport all the county through from Melton Con- 
stable to Sandringham; and then those social gatherings of an 
evening, the halls and shooting-boxes being full of delighted 
guests and cheerful society! No county in fact would give a 
better idea of life in a country house in the sporting season as 
illustrated in the Queen and other society papers, and where the 
old country seats are full of pleasant people, fighting the battles 
or relating the experience of the last London season over again ! 
Did space permit, we might expatiate on the capabilities of the 
eastern counties to meet the requirements of the yachtsman, 
and the merits of Yarmouth and Lowestoft (the latter especially) 
for that purpose, or descant on the great attractions of the 
“ Broads,” that spécialité of Norfolk, those large expanses of 
water, connected by a chain of rivers and streams, so that you 
can sail or “quant” as it is called, for upwards of one hundred 
and eighty miles from the fairest of the “ Broads,” Wroxham, 
to that favourite one of the yachting fraternity, Oulton, near 
Somerleyton and Lowestoft. With all these varied charms, it is 
only astonishing the eastern counties have not been better 
known before. 

The subject of our present paper, however, is Hunstanton. On 
the north-west angle of the coast of Norfolk, looking westward 
from the ancient kingdom of East Anglia, stands the pretty 
watering-place of Hunstanton St. Edmunds, which, during the 
summer months, like most of the watering-places on the English 
coast, is crowded with visitors, the rooms, which out of the season 
can be got for five shillings, fetching a guinea a week. This 
latter fact is not surprising, when we consider that the little 
town is perched upon a hill some sixty feet to eighty feet above 
the level of the sea, the top of which is a chalk down, while the 
western side forms a picturesque sea-cliff overlooking a pleasant 
and safe beach extending far sea-ward at low water, and at the 
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base of which the sea, save in very stormy weather, allows of a 
safe passage for the wayfarer. We would not, however, advise 
people to sit immediately under the cliffs, or take their picnic 
right up to the base of them, as some of the topmost portions 
have an ugly trick of detaching themselves from the main body, 
and precipitating to the beach below with little or no warning. 
This sea-beach, with certain diversities of character, but flat and 
firm in its nature, extends to old Hunstanton, and for miles 
further along the coast round Brancaster Bay to Holkham, Wells- 
by-the-Sea, and Weybourne (pronounced Webburn), where the 
cliffs begin upon which Cromer is perched, and extend to 
Trimingham Beacon (where they attain the greatest altitude), 
and right away to Mundesley and Happisburgh. Hunstanton, 
situated in the north-western angle of the county, is about 
one hundred and fifteen miles from London, sixteen miles from 
King’s Lynn, one hour’s drive from Sandringham Hall, the 
residence of H.R.H the Prince of Wales, and is accessible by 
three main lines of railway. It is the only watering-place on the 
east coast of England with a western aspect, and being situated 
on the chalk cliff already alluded to, commands extensive views 
of the opposite coast of Lincoln, which is twenty miles across, and 
on a clear day the noble tower of Boston church may be 
descried. One of the excursions is to the opposite coast, but 
the landing is very bad. The result of this westward aspect is 
remarkable, especially at sunset. The sun seems to drop down 
—and the sunsets in the autumn are particularly grand and 
glorious—like a ball of fire into ocean, “with its many twinkling 
laugh,” and the Wash lights up like burnished gold, and the 
pleasure craft stand out conspicuously from its dazzling sheen. 
The air is not only most bracing and contains a large propor- 
tion of ozone, but it has this special advantage, that owing to its 
western aspect and the rising cliff in the rear of the town, it 
is sheltered from the easterly winds. At Cromer, Mundesley 
(steadily forging to the front), and at Yarmouth, you get the full 
force of the easterly winds, but at Hunstanton this strong tonic, 
this magnificent unadulterated ozone, which is too strong for 
many, and makes some people feel quite strange at first, is 
tempered down, filtered, modulated and softened. For the reasons 
above stated, and its very peculiar and unexceptional geo- 
graphical position, a “change of air” can therefore be got in the 
place itself. The result of all which is a lovely air, a full-bodied 
tonic, so refined and so reduced but at the same time so 
exhilarating, vitalizing, and elevating to the spirits, that the 
feeling induced is simply yielding oneself up to the most 
delicious climatic sensations without any effort of mind or body, 
and can be compared to nothing less than quaffing champagne of 
the rarest and most carefully selected brands. The exhalations 
from the chalk and iron contained in the various strata moreover 
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produce that atmospheric condition which contains bone-making 
properties, and is therefore most beneficial for children. There 
is a hard dry beach, and it is therefore admirably adapted for 
safe and pleasant sea-bathing, and during the summer forms a 
vast playground for hundreds of children and of the “children 
of a larger growth.” When the water is low, a journey over the 
sands in the bathing machines is necessary ; but this only adds to 
the amusement and is all in a day’s proceedings. There is also 
capital sea-fishing in the Wash. For yachting purposes there is 
an excellent flight of steps from the head of the fine pier, which 
is eight hundred and thirty feet long, when the tide is out and 
the water not deep enough to land. From this pier may be seen 
the numerous craft going up and down the Wash to Lynn, which 
has a very considerable trade, and the smaller pleasure-boats 
belonging to the place. We especially recommend Mr. Bowler’s 
comfortable yacht. Shoals of porpoises may be seen following up 
the tide, which prey upon the fish caught in the commixture of 
river and sea at the flood. Seals also now and then make their 
appearance, but they are more “at home” on the sands well out 
in the Wash. In this respect Hunstanton beats Cromer, which 
has only a jetty ; and at the head of the pier the band plays every 
day as well as in the pleasure-grounds, where are archery and 
tennis courts, the esplanades and grand hall, which will accom- 
modate five hundred persons, and shelters, which belong to that 
indefatigable caterer for the public weal and taste, Mr. Ingram 
Watson, situated close to the entrance of the pier. The pre- 
vailing fashion here is for young and old to arm themselves with 
what may be called an unshod alpenstock, which varies according 
to the size of the child that carries it, from the length of an 
ordinary broomstick, which in such case it is in fact, to a pole 
of six or eight feet in length, We have not heard any special 
name for these weapons, but it might be well to give them the 
title of the “St. Edmund’s staff” or the Hunstanton beach-stock. 
The principal use is to assist the bearer to leap across a pool on 
the beach, or in places where it is paved with flat rocks to jump 
from one to the other. No doubt these are also employed in 
various other ways, but at all events the prevailing custom being 
so generally adopted, it gives the community quite a picturesque 
appearance. 

We have already alluded to the bone-making properties of the 
air; nor is the drainage carried into the sea, but is under 
special drainage authority. It has also quite recently been dis- 
covered as an effective specific for that most distressing of 
modern complaints, insomnia or sleeplessness. This malady, 
owing no doubt te the high pressure at which we live in this 
age of railways, telegraphs and telephones, and brain-disturbing 
excitements, seems terribly on the increase. We recall the 
mournful end of the late excellent Dean of Bangor, and cannot 
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forget that one of the most eloquent of the predicatorial staff at 
St. Paul’s has been away on the Continent for some time, and 
suffering from this same complaint, and by all accounts gets no 
better, besides many other cases. Shakespeare truly says that— 


“ Balmy sleep is tired Nature’s sweet restorer ;” 


but there are thousands of suffering humanity craving for this 
inestimable and indispensable boon, yet cannot obtain it for some 
reason. 

As I write, the May number of a monthly periodical comes in 
“ promiscuously,” and what do I find? WhenI open it, the first 
thing which strikes the eye among the advertisements is, “The 
Authentic Hop Pillow,” a wonderful remedy for sleepless nights, 
acknowledged by the highest medical authority to be unique in 
its action, certain in its effect, and one of the greatest boons 
known to modern times. Noxious sleeping draughts with their 
ill-effects, in fact, sedatives of every kind can now be dispensed 
with, the Hop Pillow supplying the place by giving sound and 
natural sleep, stimulating the brain, invigorating and strengthen- 
ing the nervous system, and bringing back that vital power which 
was thought to be irretrievably lost. Then I turn to the 
pages of the periodical itself, and cull the following 
from the section entitled “In the Editor's Study!” Dr 
Ormiston of New York, whose experience of insomnia we 
recently related, has now completed his story. It would be 
tedious to recount his various experiments. He was under the 
care of Dr. Mortimer Granville, who failed to do him good, and 
handed him over to Sir Andrew Clark, who sent him back to his 
work, advising him to seek some interest outside of his pro- 
fession, prescribed a night-cap of whisky and milk, and gave a 
number of other advices, which proved to be useless. After long 
depression he found relief by taking regular exercise in riding, 
and gradually returned to a fair condition. The points to be 
noticed are—1l. Dr. Ormiston thinks he should not have been 
sent from home, but that it would have been better that he 
should have remained and reduced his work. 2. All the doctors 
forbade chloral, but Dr. Ormiston never found any evil effect of it, 
and believes that if he had continued to use it, he would soon 
have recovered. It is to be remembered, however, that he only 
needs four hours’ sleep. 3. Dr. Mortimer Granville and Sir 
Andrew Clark are men of the highest eminence, but they 
differed entirely in the regimen prescribed, and their prescrip- 
tions were equally useless. Dr. Ormiston still uses the “ night- 
cap.” There is a frankness about Dr. Ormiston’s explanation 
which is highly honourable to him. Patients may do much good 
to doctors by candidly speaking out their experience. We don't 
know if from these quotations insomnia is especially on the 
increase among the clergy, whose work is right up to the hilt in 
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the present day, and certainly the prevalence of its distressing 
symptoms in the community at large is very alarming. But if we 
are to believe the testimony of several medical men who have lately 
visited Hunstanton, they maintain that they have detected in 
the air a certain specific and cure for this complaint, and they 
intend to recommend all their sleepless patients to make a point 
of visiting Hunstanton. 

In another respect Hunstanton differs from Cromer. The 
Hunstanton people lay themselves out to amuse their visitors. 
We have already referred to Mr. Watson’s pleasant devices, where 
he often engages the best bands that can be obtained. Besides 
which, Hunstanton is the head-quarters for cricket matches and 
all other athletic sports. Nor must we omit to say, that the 
tennis tournament is the great event of the season at Hunstanton, 
and is to this rising watering-place what the public-school matches 
are to Lord’s. It should also be noticed that the summer visitors 
at Hunstanton are a rea!ly respectable and good set, and the place 
is kept as select as possible, and so far from its rival Skegness on 
the Lincoln coast doing Hunstanton any harm, it does it positive 
good, for it takes off the “baser sort” of those forays of excur- 
sionists which rush down to this coast from Bedford, Ely, Peter- 
borough, Northampton, and the Midlands generally, leaving only 
the better class to come to Hunstanton. This is greatly in 
favour of Hunstanton (or as it is locally called Hun’ston, these 
words being shortened in Norfolk; Fulmodeston is Fulmo’ston, 
and Tacolneston is Tacol’ston), as the three railways offer such 
great facilities for tourists. Hence this rapidly developing 
watering-place offers an eligible opportunity to gentlemen 
wishing to secure a sea-side and country residence, also an 
investment for a building speculation. The subsoil is very hard 
chalk or marl, suitable for inside walling, and carrstone for 
external walling. Lime and sand can be obtained on the estate 
at a very moderate cost, and good bricks are made in the 
neighbourhood. Water and gas works have been erected, and 
the water comes from the chalk and neighbouring village, is 
exceedingly pure, and contains a good deal of iron. 

St. Edmunds has grown up close to the railway station, but 
has not been permitted to spring up at haphazard; indeed, the 
original idea was so to place every house as to give it a sea view. 
The railway runs up close by the sands, and close to the station is 
the “Sandringham Hotel,” an imposing-looking building, beyond 
which stretches a green, bounded at the seaside by an esplanade, 
from the centre of which the iron pier, before mentioned, 
stretches into the sea. Near the green, bazaars, a photographic 
gallery and camera obscura are of course to be found. At the 
other side of the green stands the “Golden Lion Hotel,” the oldest 
in Hunstanton, dating back some forty years, and, standing by 
itself on an elevated plateau, holds an important position and 
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commands extensive views. It is as comfortable and commodious 
a house as there is in the place. Other hotels are to be found 
between the green and railway station. Besides these there are 
several terraces arranged with capital irregularity, and there are 
arrangements for lawn tennis and other games (even including 
Aunt Sally) at reasonable charges. Near the church of St. 
Edmunds, which has been recently opened and contains five 
hundred sittings, where there is double daily service, and which 
stands on the brow of the hill at a short distance from the green, 
there has been erected a convalescent home, opened in 1879 by 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, under whose patronage it was 
erected. This is an elegant building, and being placed on the 
top of the hill combines mountain with sea air, and is indeed a 
boon to the denizens of the midland counties. People come 
even farther afield than that to it, and when we visited it the 
other day the courteous and obliging matron told us that she 
had an inmate from Oxford. Everything is very clean and nice 
and well arranged, plenty to eat and drink, with a fine dining 
hall and good sleeping accommodation, and if convalescents 
don’t grow strong in such an air, the fault is not in the air. A 
fine blackbird caged at the entrance hall is evidently a great 
favourite, and gives out the sweetest notes of welcome. In the 
centre of the upper portion of the green above mentioned, stands 
a stone pillar, which has been removed from Old Hunstanton, 
and on which, by means of hooks, some of which remain embedded 
in the stone, it is said that the pagan Saxon fishermen were 
wont in pre-Christian days to suspend votive offerings to their 
tutelary deities. 

Old Hunstanton is a pretty village of thoroughly irregular 
arrangement, lying in a hollow to the north-east of Hunstanton 
St. Edmunds, from which rises the hill on which the latter is 
built. In this village will be found one of those rare quiet and 
old-fashioned hostelries, which so delight the tourist when found 
so clean and neat, the “Le Strange Arms,” picturesquely 
situated, perched on the cliff, with ample stable accommodation, 
with good bathing and fine walks on the sands along the coast 
to Holme-by-the-Sea. This has always been a favourite spot for 
the picnics of the Prince and Princess of Wales with their 
children, driving over from Sandringham, and we are not sur- 
prised at their liking for the place. We saw the comfortable 
dining-room and drawing-room usually occupied by them, where 
they seem thoroughly to unbend and make themselves quite at 
home with the villagers and their children, with whom they are 
most popular. It is indeed a charming spot; but sometimes they 
take their picnic into the park close by. This quaint little 
village may be reached from St. Edmunds by a walk of about a 
mile by the road leading to the Old Church and the park of 
Mr. Le Strange, or by a somewhat longer route along the sea- 
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beach beneath the cliff. Taking this route, the visitor can have 
the opportunity of studying the cliff, which has been long a 
puzzle to the geologists on account of the deposit of red chalk, 
which reaches the surface close to St. Edmunds, and inclines 
thence downwards regularly to the base of the cliff, close to Old 
Hunstanton. The whole cliff shows comformable strata, having 
the lower chalk at the top, some thirty feet in thickness, near 
Old Hunstanton, diminishing to nothing where the red chalk 
reaches the surface. Beneath this is a deposit, about three feet 
thick, of chalk marl, which contains quantities of fossil remains 
of marine shells, zoophytes, &c., and under it is a thickness of 
about one and a half feet of white chalk, in which are numerous 
remains of some remarkable branching zoophytes very like the 
roots of trees, and about as thick as a man’s thumb. This 
deposit lies directly on the upper or lighter bed of red chalk, 
which is similar save in colour to the white chalk above it, which 
contains a variety of organic remains. The lower bed is of a 
deeper red colour, and the two form a deposit of about four feet 
in thickness. The colour varies considerably from shades of 
yellow to deep red, and at the top is an argillaceous deposit of a 
deep red colour, which it is supposed has supplied the colouring 
matter for the whole stratum. Under the red chalk is the green- 
sand limestone, some of which is used for building, as before 
mentioned, and known as carrstone. The lowest stratum is 
sandy brecia, a dark-brown pudding-stone containing a large 
proportion of iron, and it may be also in some places oxide of 
manganese, the deposit varying in colour from a yellowish brown 
to black. 

In several parts the beach presents the appearance of a 
pavement of large stones of this deposit, which here overlies the 
Kimmeridge clay, and has been worn away by the action of the 
sea into huge flat blocks, in the channels between which are to 
be found thousands of mussels as well as various other shells. 
In some of these blocks the fossil remains of trees are found. 
Portions of this cliff continue to fall yearly, and it may be 
necessary ere long to remove the lighthouse at the top further 
inland. The light, like that of the Lynn Well lightship, is 
revolving (two flashes every thirty seconds), and is moreover 
furnished with a strip of ruby glass to throw a red glare on the 
‘“‘ Roaring Middle,” a dangerous sand-bank. Amber and jet are 
found on the coast here, and the keepers of the lighthouse 
generally have good specimens for sale as well as remains from 
the “submarine forest” of oak, willow, and other trees, with 
bones and shells. This submarine forest lies off the coast at 
what are called the “Holme and Thornham Scalphs” (“ Scalph” 
here signifies a spot alternately covered and uncovered by the 
tide, so the Anglo-Saxon Scealfor=a diver), near the west end 
of Brancaster Bay, stretches across the Wash, and extends along 
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the Lincolnshire coast as far as Grimsby. No human remains 
have been discovered among the stumps of the trees, which are 
in situ and of great size; but a stone celt, British flint or ame, 
sticking into one of these ‘trunks, was found by Mr. Mundford in 
1831, and is now in the Norwich Museum. The submersion of 
this extensive forest indicates the extent to which the land of 
the low coast, within comparatively recent times, has been 
destroyed by ocean currents. Peregrine falcons, it is said, 
formerly bred in the chalk cliffs, but have long since disappeared. 

Near the lighthouse, kept painfully clean and white, and under 
the Trinity Board of course, and on the highest part of the 
cliffs, are the shattered ruins of St. Edmund’s chapel, which in 
earlier days may well have served as a pharos (beacon) to ships 
passing to and from Lynn, now King’s Lynn, but formerly Lynn 
Episcopi. Its age is uncertain, but the local tradition runs that 
the chapel was founded by St. Edmund himself, after he had 
been shipwrecked on his first visit to England. The wreck is 
said to have occurred on the low spit of sand called “St. 
Edmund’s Point,” stretching seawards about one mile east of the 
lighthouse. This point marks the western termination of the 
“theols,” or sandy foreshores, abounding in rabbits and wild 
fowl, which extend hence to Salthouse between Wells and 
Cromer. After he landed, the legend says, the saint shut him- 
self up within its walls until, in fulfilment of a vow, he had 
learned the Psalter, 7.¢. all the Psalms, by heart. Having accom- 
plished this vow, although his time for doing so is not on record, 
he was at once crowned king of East Anglia. The remains now 
display nought of the character of their ancient architecture, and 
save for a few stones which afford evidence of antiquity, might 
be passed by as ruins devoid of any special interest. 

One of the favourite customs with the visitors is to walk to 
Old Hunstanton church on a Sunday morning by the cliff and 
return through the park. People speak highly of the service, 
the musical portions being something quite out of the ordinary, 
a few good voices singing in harmony, the effect being excellent ; 
in short, the whole rendering of the services gives universal satis- 
faction and leaves nothing to be desired. The parish church, 
dedicated to St. Mary the Virgin, which is of early Decorated 
character, is a very beautiful structure, and was almost entirely 
rebuilt by the late Mr. Le Strange, whose great knowledge of 
early art and skill as an artist are displayed in the design here 
and in the design and decoration of part of the ceiling of Ely 
cathedral. The east window is of five lights, and is filled with 
stained glass by Preedy, inserted in 1867 as a memorial to the 
late Mr. Le Strange by his widow and children. The subjects 
are—in the centre light the Crucifixion and Resurrection and 
Ascension, with the Old Testament types in the lights on either 
side, and in the outer lights other subjects from the last days of 
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our Lord’s ministry. Below is an altar-piece inlaid with figures 
of angels in mosaic. The seats are low and open; the oaken 
roof is rich and massive, with half-figures of the apostles in the 
nave and angels in the choir. Round the font are panels in 
mosaic. The designs were supplied by the late Mr. Le Strange, 
and the timber used in the restoration came off the Hunstanton 
estate. In the chancel is a large altar tomb in the centre, and 
there are monuments for Roger Le Strange, “ Knight of the 
Body” to Henry VII., the first king of England who started such 
a bodyguard. The knight is represented in complete armour 
on this noble and beautiful altar tomb, as Blomefield calls it, 
which is very curiously ornamented. On the foot of the monu- 
ment are the words, “* Remembrez a moy, remembyr L’Estrange ;” 
on a fillet of brass round the edge of the stone, “ Orate pro a’i’a.” 
In the north wall is inserted a monument, under a lofty canopy 
of stone work finely carved, to Henry Le Strange and Katherine 
his wife, 1485; and on a marble gravestone will be found the 
following quaint inscription : 
** Homo extraneus, miles, obt. 31 Maii 1654, stat. suze 71, 
In terris peregrinus eram, nunc incolor ceeli.” 
‘*In Heaven, at home, O blessed change ! . 
Who, while I was on earth, was Strange.” 

The family of Le Strange have been lords here since the 
Conquest, in fact they were “at home” when the Conqueror 
came, holding Hunstanton for some time under the Fitz-Alans, 
by the tenure of Castle-guard at Rising. Near the church is 
Hunstanton Hall, the ancient residence and old castle of the 
Le Stranges. This beautiful house was built chiefly at the end 
of the 15th century by Sir Roger Le Strange, whose monument 
we have described in the church, but the west wing, containing 
the ancient dining-hall, was unfortunately burnt down in 1853, 
and is surrounded by a moat and most lovely garden, a fish-pond 
and endless vistas through neatly trimmed hedges and trees. 
Some ancient armour, old furniture and family pictures are 
preserved in this fine old mansion; among the latter a portrait 
of Sir Thomas Le Strange by Holbein. The chapel, open to 
the staircase and gallery above, is hung with crimson velvet, on 
which are the words “In Resurrectione tua, Christe, cceli et 
terre letentur. Alleluia, amen.” The Le Stranges were firm 
adherents of the Stuarts, and a portrait of the “Old Pretender ” 
hangs on the staircase. Sir Roger Le Strange, born here in 
1616, was active on the side of Charles I., and was for some time 
imprisoned in Newgate for attempting to seize Lynn for the 
king. He escaped, however, to the Continent, and at the time 
of the Restoration on his return became well known as a political 
writer, and established a newspaper, called The Public Intelli- 
gencer, which was given up to make way for the London Gazette, 
1666. He translated from the Latin those colloquies of Erasmus 
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which have made his name famous, and also sop’s Fables, “a 
pattern of bad writing,” says Hallam, “yet by a certain wit and 
readiness in raillery Le Strange was a popular writer, and may 
even now be read sometimes with amusement.” The park is 
noted for the variety of its trees, and the house stands within the 
ancient moat of the old Norman barons, which is still kept filled 
with water. The park stretches west of the hall. Its verdure 
is all the pleasanter from its contrast with the bare shoreland. 
There is some high ground in the park, with an ancient “pleasure- 
house,” from which there are views over the sea and inland 
country. 

We have confined our attention strictly to points of interest 
connected with the two Hunstantons; but many visitors, espe- 
cially those who bring their traps with them, avail themselves 
of the abundant driving accommodation to be found here and 
visit Sandringham, which is open for two days in the week, 
Castle Rising, Holkham Park and sands, Heacham, Burnham, the 
Woottons, the two Ringsteads, Snettisham and Dersingham. We 
need not say that a visit to the beautiful grounds and hall of 
Sandringham will amply repay the trouble, if only to see the 
horses, ponies, dogs, and the two bears belonging to their Royal 
Highnesses, who are completely idolized in this neighbourhood. 
We have taken pains to inquire about the cause of the late 
illness of the princess, which has been much exaggerated. The 
sanitary state of this part of Norfolk we believe may be pro- 
nounced exceptionally good. The Great Eastern Railway 
Company makes arrangements for day excursions to Lynn (and 
its new docks), to Ely, Peterborough, and Lincoln cathedrals, 
where abundant material exists to interest the increasingly 
numerous and delighted visitors. 








THE PARIS SALON. 


SENSATION of bewilderment takes hold of the visitor when, 
after climbing the grand staircase of the Palais de I'Indus- 
trie, he enters the Salon Carré of the Salon. Which way shall 
he turn and what pictures examine first? If there were only 
some official to receive us, some ceremony to go through with on 
entering, it would be a relief; but as it is there is before us only a 
chaos of paintings and the monotonous surging of a crowd; and 
I hesitate now, as I did then, wondering where to begin a descrip- 
tion of this cosmopolitan collection of nearly 3,000 paintings of all 
sizes, colours, and merits. 

The stereotyped expression this season is, That it is a fine 
Salon ; and I readily join in the chorus, for I think I never saw 
a finer. Great works of art are scarce—I mean in quality, not 
size—but they exist, and that is always something. The quality 
of painting of even the most disagreeable and disgusting pictures 
is very high, and makes us wonder, as a friend remarked, “ how 
they are able to do it.” We feel that Art in one sense is truly 
comprehended by these Frenchmen. 

As we enter by the Salon Carré, let us begin our survey there. 
Opposite the entrance door the eutire wall is occupied by a decora- 
tion for the museum at Lyons by that eccentric artist, Puvis de 
Chavannes. It is divided into three panels, and represents Vision 
Antique, Inspiration, le Rhéne et le Sadne. There is a delicious 
harmony in the grey tones of the decoration that makes it like 
ancient tapestry, and if the picture had been executed a thousand 
years ago we should classify the stiffness of the drawing as primi- 
tive, and so better understand and allow for the mannerism that 
undoubtedly exists in the picture, as it exists in all pictures by 
this man, who might perhaps not inaptly be termed the Burne- 
Jones of France. Perhaps the classical figures without classical 
drawing in the composition would not appear so primitive if we 
did not find on the opposite wall a huge painting by Benjamin 
Constant, entitled “ Justinian,” which is in absolute contrast. It 
represents the great emperor clothed in gorgeous purples and 
seated upon his throne. His counsellors sit on each side of him, 
draped also in rich stuffs studded with jewels. On the costly 
marble floor crouches a slave reading out from a scroll, on which, 
in all likelihood, is written a portion of the great monarch’s world- 
famed “Code,” which he is, perchance, revising, and concerning 
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which he seems settling a knotty point. In this picture there is 
nothing primitive ; it is strong in drawing, colour, and expression. 
I was about to say in composition also, but as the figures are all 
seated in a row, and there is no outlet for the eye, which must 
wander backwards and forwards without relief, it is perhaps more 
correct to say it is lacking in composition. But be that as it may, 
one thing is certain, it is a powerful piece of painting, and de- 
serves the medal of honour of the Salon. From the same hand 
there is a smaller work, “Judith,” and in some respects this is 
more enjoyable, for there is a little less appearance of violent 
striving after effect. 

In great contrast to the above, and yet in their way as remarkable, 
there are in this same room two landscapes by Adelsteen Normann, 
of Bodoe, Norway, wonderful renderings of nature upon canvas, 
that, if framed with a window sash decorated with curtains and 
the usual hangings, would make the spectator believe he was 
looking out upon a veritable scene. The Scandinavian school, 
especially such members of it as have been modified and refined 
by French influences, show to great advantage in this Salon. 
Frenchman of the French is Besnard, who, one would think, 
envied the position that the late Manet once held as the Salon 
jester. If he wished to amuse the public he certainly succeeds 
with a portrait of “ Madame R. J.” (read Madame Roger Jourdain, 
wife of the painter), standing outside a window against an evening 
sky, with the yellow reflection shining on one side of her face and 
gown from the lights in the drawing-room. That, at least, is what 
I think is intended, after studying the picture for some time ; but 
really if in nature the lamplight had such an odious effect upon 
the pretty face of Madame Jourdain I do wonder why the artist 
chose to paint anything so hideous, for not only is Madame 
Jourdain pretty, but Madame Besnard, too, is one of the hand- 
somest women in Paris; and if the painter had taken a model 
nearer home and limned her portrait in pure daylight the public 
would have admired. But then, perhaps, he would not have 
obtained the success so much desired—the sensational success, a 
species of success for which Frenchmen seem to have a craze. 
There are many portraits exhibited this year, and it is some of 
these, curiously enough, that have carried off the prizes. Carolus 
Duran has a portrait of Miss H., the daughter of Mr. William 
Hooper, of Cincinnati, U.S.A., beside one that is catalogued as 
“Eveil.” This, preperly speaking, is not a portrait, but a finely- 
painted nude figure. Bonnat has painted a wonderful Bonnat- 
portrait of M. Pasteur and his granddaughter; and in another 
room there is a yet more wonderful portrait of M. Pasteur, 
painted by Albert Edelfelt, the celebrated Finnish artist. There 
could be no severer criticism upon M. Bonnat’s portraits than that 
made the other day by Caran d’Ache in a caricature, in which 
Bonnat is represented as standing beside a canvas on which is 
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painted the standing figure of a man minus the head. Under 
the drawing is written, “ Bonnat (Léon). Portrait of M. K. 
Grand homme futur,” suggesting the mannerism that pervades 
all the portraits by this artist. This particular portrait of Pasteur 
owes its origin to a Copenhagen brewer, who ordered it in grati- 
tude for the fact that he is indebted to M. Pasteur’s scientific 
discoveries for his fortune. 

Brozik, a pupil of Munkacsy and son-in-law of Sedelmeyer, 
the art dealer, exhibits a portrait of his wife; Commerre, a 
portrait of Madame Theo as a soubrette of the time of Louis 
XVI1.; Roll, the portrait of a well-known landscape painter; but 
the most remarkable portrait of the year is by Cabanel. This 
may be considered the finest painting in the Salon. It is of a 
sister of charity, the superior and founder of the order of the 
“ Petites sceurs des pauvres.” Cabanel has been most fortunate 
in having such a subject to paint, and the public also that the 
“unknown personage” who wished to have this remarkable face 
transferred to canvas chose Cabanel from amongst the numerous 
celebrated Parisian painters to execute his desire. The sister is 
represented full length, seated at a table in a very plainly fur- 
nished room; but every part of the picture and the objects por- 
trayed are subdued so that the light and interest centre on the 
face that is framed by a white coif and black veil against a light 
background. The strong grey eyes looking out of the picture are 
very clear, the nose finely modelled, and the closely-shut lips 
prim but sweet. Crowds stand daily before this portrait, looking 
up silently into this remarkable face, a face that resumes an insti- 
tution and an epoch. And, curiously enough, the picture im- 
presses you as if it had been painted ages ago, as if the face did 
not belong to modern times, this face of one who would tenderly 
nurse a sick child or defend a besieged city ; and after seeing it 
we can well understand how it comes about that she commands 
so ably that noble army of relief, the “Petites scours des 
pauvres.” 

In another room we find the portrait of yet another commander, 
the general of the Salvation Army, Miss Booth. The work is 
painted by the Baron de Sedelstrom. Miss Booth is represented 
as standing in the centre of a Parisian wine shop, book in hand, 
exhorting to abstinence and holy living the habitués, composed 
of the ordinary workmen types. The painting attracts considerable 
attention, especially from the English visitors, and I am informed 
that after the Salon it will be exhibited in London. 

Jules Breton has a beautiful picture, fine in sentiment and 
colour, of a group of peasants in a low sunlit field, entitled “Le 
Goiter,” and also a life-size head of a Breton peasant. The 
former has already been sold to a New York picture dealer, who 
will most likely dispose of it at a good profit in America, where 
Breton is especially appreciated. Emile Breton, his brother, 
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exhibits the “ Village of Artois in Winter” and “ Twilight.” The 
last reminds me much of a painting by the late Frenchman, 
Millet. Adrian Demont, son-in-law of Jules Breton, sends a 
painting full of colour much in the manner of the former, that 
he catalogues as the “ Flower of the Peasant,” said flower being 
the sunflower, that, with the primrose, are still in France consi- 
dered plebeian. Near Breton’s picture I came upon a picture of 
white and purple lilacs in a heavy silvered frame of a very leaden 
hue. Coming suddenly upon it, I instinctively raised my hat and 
looked round, expecting the lady by my side would cross herself, 
for it suggested one of those decorated carriage-entrances where a 
corpse is lying in state for a Parisian funeral. We hurried by as 
if we had seen a ghost. 

Cormon, who last year occupied a large space with his “ Stone 
Age,” this year modestly exhibits a small canvas of “ Friends at 
Breakfast,” and a study of flowers, while Raphael Collin continues 
the same line in sending a nude figure lying at full length upon 
a grassy bank, called “ Floréal.” The painting of this picture by 
Collin is exquisite, and there is a refinement and chastity to the 
nudity seldom seen, and in wonderful contrast to the undress 
figure of the “Masked Woman,” by Henri Gervex, a figure, 
clothed only with a mask, just stepping out of her last garment. 
Although it is well drawn and fine in colour, it would certainly 
have been refused if it were not the work of an artist who carries 
with him a powerful influence with the jury. Garnier was 
refused admittance at the last Salon with his nude figures 
dancing round the Pope, and yet this was much more decent than 
this masked woman. This year he exhibits an “Episode from the 
Life of Saint Firmin—Baptism by Immersion,” a procession of 
extremely naked men, women and children coming out of very 
shallow water, and being blessed by St. Firmin, decorated as a 
bishop, who, it would seem, prefers to touch them with gloves, 
as his hands are covered with a pair of excessive blackness. 

Perfection of drawing, outline, and colour are found in Bou- 
guereau’s two paintings, “ Spring-time ” and “ Love Disarmed,” 
and the only complaint one can make against them is that they 
are too perfect. If they were the first pictures by Bouguereau 
the public had ever seen, it would most likely go into raptures 
over them, but they are the same in tone, colour, and expression 
as those we have seen last year and the year before and many 
long years back. And if you have ever seen a picture by 
Bouguereau, the memory of that one will give you a better idea 
of those in this year’s Salon than it would be possible for any 
description of mine to do. 

John S. Sargent, the American artist born in Italy, has two 
portraits on one canvas—Madame Burkhardt sitting in an arm- 
chair, with her daughter, Miss Burkhardt, standing beside her 
leaning with clasped hands on the back of her mother’s seat. At 
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the first glance the painting does not hoid together as a picture, 
and there is a want of finish about it that makes you wish Sargent 
had condescended to work a little longer upon these portraits 
before exhibiting them. At this same first glance you have a 
wish to condemn the work. Yet, strange contradiction, as you 
look at the picture, your mouth ready to condemn, you grow fas- 
cinated by it, and in lieu of being disappointed you get interested. 
Sit down upon the comfortable cushioned seat opposite and 
examine for a few moments. Allow your eyes a rest after looking 
at hundreds of pictures out of harmony with each other—a 
terrible strain on the eyes, and which must affect the optic 
nerves as a discord of sounds does through the medium of the 
ears—then look again at the Sargent. The elder lady, dressed 
in black lace and velvet, seated in an arm-chair, her head turned 
towards you, is against the dark red velvet back, and the flesh 
tints are strongly relieved by contrast. Standing behind her 
mother is Miss Burkhardt, leaning with clasped hands upon the 
back of her chair, looking out of the picture. You recognize 
it as the same face Mr. Sargent painted some years ago—you 
remember the girl, who was then dressed in a quaint black 
dress, holding a rose in one hand outstretched—a picture that 
was so much admired and brought him into the favour that his 
late eccentricities had endangered. Here Miss Burkhardt wears 
a low-necked scarlet velvet corsage, and on the bare arm nearest 
you is tied a scarlet ribbon bow ; the same is repeated in her hair. 
Behind is a vista of red-carpeted drawing-room and a chimney- 
piece with shining silver objects upon it. Evidently the picture 
was painted in the light of a private drawing-room, for here, 
under the cruel light of the Salon, as I have said, the parts of 
the painting do not hold together, although there is a wonderful 
refinement and strength in each detail. Now, after examining it 
for some time, and having your eyes accustomed to the eccentri- 
cities of the work, look round the room at the other portraits. It 
is astonishing how commonplace they look. In the range of your 
eye there are many fine portraits, and some by noted painters, 
but they somehow look mean and uninteresting, and although you 
may be provoked that Sargent should not be more considerate of 
his public and not startle them by his audacity, you are forced 
to confess he possesses something more than ordinary talent. 
Opposite Bouguereau’s delicate “ Spring-time” is an enormous 
canvas by Rochegrosse, representing “The Madness of King 
Nebuchadnezzar.” The king, still in his royal robes, with rings 
on his fingers and toes, like the famous lady of Banbury Cross, is 
grovelling on the ground, eating—not grass, as we were taught 
he ate, but the refuse thrown out from some late orgie or banquet. 
Hovering above the king is a transparent angel, while his atten- 
dants are seen on a flight of steps leading to the palace above. 
There is a manifest effort here to paint a sensational picture, 
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and from the subject, size of canvas, and talent of the artist it 
was expected this “Nebuchadnezzar” would compete for the 
medal of honour; but Benjamin Constant had no need to 
fear the competition of M. Rochegrosse, at least not this year. 
That the size of a canvas does not always gauge the merits of a 
work of art can be seen in a small picture by Chevilliard, so small 
I might cover it with my hand or carry it off in my pocket, if 
permitted, and I wish it were. A country priest—he must be a 
country or a village priest, for the window of his study opens on a 
sunlit garden—is playing upon a violin, and, fortunately for the 
neighbours, the presbyl2re is in an extensive garden, fer the vio- 
linist is evidently a very poor musician indeed, and is puckering 
up his mouth as he tries to catch the air he has in his mind. 
“Sancta Cecilia ora pro eo” is the quaint, gently sarcastic title of 
the little canvas. The accessories of the work are carefully 
finished, even to the picture of Saint Cecilia that hangs upon the 
wall at the back of the musician. Chevilliard makes a speciality 
of these pictures of priests, but they are never in the gross carica- 
ture line that seems so successful with the vulgar public when 
reproduced in chromo. His are pictures that always lave a deli- 
cate sentiment, and express an idea that is as clearly understood 
by him who examines it attentively as if it were set up in type to 
be read for the benefit of an obtuse intellect. 

In “The Approach of Winter,” by Louis Emile Adan, the 
subject of the picture is clearly expressed and carefully carried 
out. It is an autumn landscape outside a French village, with a 
view of broad, undulating fields and red-tiled roofs in the distance. 
In the middle distance a woman, bending beneath a heavy load of 
faggots, is going towards the village, while seated, resting on the 
steps of a wayside gray stone cross, is an old man, who has thrown 
down his burden. The couple are in perfect harmony with the 
landscape of approaching winter. 

Gérome’s “ (Edipe,” one of the best things he has done for 
years, needs no description written out for the catalogue. Napo- 
leon, sitting on an Arab horse, is consulting the great Sphinx of 
the desert, Below in the valley is manceuvring the army of the 
Republic, while alone, unattended, their commander sits in his 
saddle, not humbly, but as if upon a throne, questioning the bat- 
tered colossal visage of the Sphinx as if he expected it would at 
least smile on him, if not bow down and acknowledge his power. 
Strange as it may seem, the colossal head, towering several heights 
above the man, although thus giving a good idea of its own height, 
does not belittle and crush the small figure planted on the sands 
below. The statue is big, but the tiny man in the cocked hat is 
great, by virtue of intellect. 

Auguste Schenck has seen fit to take a large canvas, ten feet or 
more in length, to represent an incident that might have made 
an illustration in a child’s story-book—a fight between turkey- 
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cocks, with their respective broods looking on; while William 
Stott gives us a canvas large and empty, except for sky and sand, 
with some very naked little boys in the corner, that he calls “A 
Summer’s Day.” There is space enough in the canvas to repre- 
sent the other boys who ran away with their clothes ; and these, 
had they been introduced, would have made the picture more in- 
teresting. Harry Thompson has, I think, the most important 
picture he has ever exhibited, “ An Old Cemetery in Picardie.” 
The grass and weeds grow luxuriantly amongst the graves, on to 
which the sheep have been turned that they may fatten for the 
market. The gray church tower stands out in bold relief against 
the brilliant sky, and the luminous atmosphere of an autumn day 
envelops church tower, wooden crosses, the shepherd and the 
browsing sheep, making us desire to leave the city where the 
winter has been so long, and wander in Picardy, where the sky is 
so clear and where the sheep browse in God’s acre. 

Another Englishman, the doyen of Parisian-English painters, 
exhibits two pictures, “ The Palms of Bordighera” and “ A Street 
in Algiers.” Alexander Mann shows us the shore of the Findhorn 
in Scotland. Alfred Elias has a strong study of draught-horses 
hung on the line, and a second picture is called “Two Friends.” 
William Kennedy has a group of figures gathering apples in an 
orchard, half in shadow, with the setting sun lighting up the tops 
of the trees and bringing out the rich colour of the roofs of the 
buildings in the background, a very interesting picture, full of 
colour and artistic qualities. Julius Mendes Rice, of London, calls 
his painting “ A Ray of Hope;” and Robert Barrett Browning, 
who already is well known as a successful sculptor, this year ex- 
hibits painting instead of statuary, “ Dolce far niente” and 
“Dryads and Fauns.” “Dolce far niente” is three life-size nude 
figures, very well drawn and modelled, with a background of clas- 
sical landscape. The three figures appear very much bored; the 
one standing is stretching herself with her hands above her head. 
The foreshortening of the arms is very well expressed, and the 
figure stands out in strongly modelled relief against the dark, 
woody background. But there is in it all a decided pose that 
makes one wish to see another view, and imagine if the figures 
were turned round another position would be better, There is 
something of the tableaux vivants about the whole that suggests 
pink tights and slow music. 

Alfred Parson’s “ Landscape ” is a long stretch of country beside 
a stream that reflects the trees along its border and a towpath 
narrowing and disappearing in the extreme distance, with a 
luminous, solidly-painted sky that appears to radiate light. Mr. 
Whistler, who characteristically is put down in the official cata- 
logue as simply “ Whistler ” without a Christian name, birthplace, 
or master, items well enough for such men as Bonnat, Cabanel or 
Gérome, but superfluous for a Whistler—exhibits a portrait that 
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would, if attributed to the above-mentioned artists who have 
Christian names, be ridiculed and derided, but being by Whistler 
is, I understand, considered one of his most successful efforts. It 
is supposed to be a portrait of Senor Sarasate. I overheard a lady 
gazing at it say that it looked like the ——-; but no, perhaps it 
is best not to repeat what I overheard. In the same room is a 
fine piece of decoration by Léon Ruel, “Hommage 4 |’Amiral 
Courbet.” The bust of the admiral is represented in a niche, and 
a goddess is floating up to it with a branch of golden laurel. 
Unfortunately the idea that originated the statue of Regnault in 
the court of l’Ecole des Beaux-Arts, has been so often repeated in 
these last years, that of a bust being decorated by a goddess, that 
it has ceased to attract general notice. But what have we here ? 
Why surely this must be Clive Newcome’s huge picture that was 
refused by the Royal Academy, “ Fred Bayham, wounded, but still 
of undaunted courage, slashing about amidst a group of writhing 
Malays, and bestriding a dead cab horse, which Clive Newcome 
painted until the landlady and the rest of the lodgers cried out, 
for sanitary reasons the knackers removed the slaughtered 
charger ”— and the very picture that had such a success when it was 
removed from the studio as to cause a “ shout of triumph amongst 
the little boys in Charlotte Street.” But looking at the catalogue 
I find I am all wrong, that it was not painted by Clive and is not 
a portrait of Fred Bayham, but of “General Charette 4 Patay,” 
and was painted by Lionel Royer. Strange how <like the two 
pictures are in conception and treatment, in unreality of pose and 
action. M. Bourde’s picture has a fair chance of being purchased 
by the town of St. Benoit de l’Ain, for he has painted portraits of 
the municipal council on one canvas, and naturally thereby 
has secured each and all their votes to the purchase of his 
exhibition. 

The epoch for governmental orders for the decoration of 
churches has passed, and those in power, wishing to patronize 
their favourites in art, have turned their attention to decorating 
civil public buildings, especially town halls and the city mayors’ 
offices. 

The ceiling of the Salle des Mariages for the Mairie de 
Montrouge occupies one end of the long gallery. It is very in- 
comprehensible ; nymphs and cherubs are floating about in the 
air, and beside an altar sits a youth, a cross between a shepherd 
and a Roman warrior, cuddling a young woman in a long white 
robe, whose head is covered with a piece of modern white gauze— 
a couple who would have made a sensation before a pagan altar or 
the modern green baize-covered table at the Mairie of Montrouge. 
Opposite is a ceiling for the Paris Observatory, “ Passage of Venus 
before the Sun,” by Edmond Dupain. Léon Connerre exhibits a 
decoration for the Mairie of the Fourth Arrondissement, “ Eté et 
Automne ;” P. Baudouin has a decorative panel for the Mairie of 
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St. Maur, “ Famille et Travail ;” and M. Humbert occupies 
almost the entire side of one of the smaller rooms with “In time 
of War” for the Mairie of the Fifteenth Arrondissement. 

Among the big canvases is a bloody affair that occurs somewhere 
in China, painted by Castellani; and opposite is more carnage and 
blood, though this time it takes place in ancient Rome in the age 
of Augustus. We are introduced to the back of the arena, where 
the dead and dying gladiators have been hauled and heaped after 
the combat. How much the ancient Roman cruelties and orgies, 
as well as the more modern inquisition, also supposed to emanate 
from Rome, have done for modern Art! for there seems nothing 
a French artist loves as he does blood and cruelty. Modern 
incidents are tame. Here we have several death-beds of Victor 
Hugo that are almost comic in character; the Are de Triomphe 
hung with black and decorated in his honor; while down in the 
garden amongst the statuary is a bust of the late poet with a 
child looking up and bringing its tribute of flowers (another 
souvenir of the statue to Regnault), while a Muse above, clasping 
a lyre, is falling over backwards dying. You should see the sad 
faces of the art-loving crowd as they gaze upon this wonderful 
conception, and the expression is not in mockery but of pity for 
the sculptor. 

There are a couple of thousand other pictures and draw- 
ings to be seen, all of more or less merit, but really, don’t you 
think we have seen enough for one visit? After a few hours in 
the picture gallery it is delightful to descend to the garden 
amongst the sculpture, where there is at the same time an 
exhibition of flowers and handsome toilettes, and comfortably 
seated, and smoking a cigar if you will, examine them—either 
the toilettes, the flowers or the statuary, which you will. And if you 
choose your hour well, you can have a band of music included in 
the entertainment. Certainly a visit to the Salon is not without 
its great fatigue, but, taken all in all and allowing for all faults, 
all mannerisms of the French, the English visitor is forced to 
acknowledge that in facture, in real artistic feeling and compre- 
hension, they beat his countrymen hollow, and that much as we 
vaunt our progress in art—vaunt, it, too, not without cause—we 
are still much behind our Gallic neighbours in true comprehension 
and expression, and that those of our artistic countrymen who go 
to school or have gone to school in France have done wisely and 
well for themselves and their country. 


NOTE. 


It is amusing, after the opening of the annual Salon and after the 
official catalogue has been issued, to see the quantity of curious 
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advertisements of all kinds that the post brings daily to the 
individual exhibitors—advertisements of private hotels with 
studios for sale or to let ; of double-action, patent folding sketch- 
ing easel and stool combined, of cheap colours and canvases; 
frames that will accommodate themselves to any size of picture, and 
art journals asking for the receiver’s subscription. With a copy 
of one of these journals several of my artist acquaintance have 
received a note from the editor that perhaps gives a good idea 
how modern history is written. Translated it reads as follows > 

“ Str,—We have read, lately, your name in the journals, and 
we thought it might be agreeable to you to have your notoriety 
increased by the aid of a biography where we would relate your 
meritorious acts that were worthy to attract attention, your 
works, studies, future projects, and the public testimonials 
manifested in your favour, &c. 

“You can send us without delay some biographical notes, for 
which we will reserve a good place in the journal, about three- 
fourths of a column. 

“ We will send you, if you wish, fifty numbers containing your 
biography, for you to distribute among your friends, acquaintances, 
or in the manner most useful to you. 

“You will add to these biographical notes a post-office order 
for twenty francs for different expenses, notably for the fifty 
numbers which we hold to your order or will send by post. 

“ After the publication of the article that is personal to you, 
you will have the right toa year’s subscription-—gratis—of our 
journal. 

“ Accept, Sir, the assurance of our most respectful compliments.” 

And then there follows the autograph of the secretary of the 
administration. 








THE STRANGER I MET IN THE GUILDHALL. 


© me, though perhaps to few others, there are elements of a 
strongly emotional and passionate nature closely underlying 
the dull and sordid surface of commercial life. That it should be 
so is doubtless because my appreciation of trade in its commonest 
and barest relations must ever be connected with the unrevealed 
agencies of dark, mysterious crime. In the prosaic City, in this 
matter-of-fact nineteenth century, I am never to be rid of a certain 
weird, hideous, and appalling recollection, which centres and 
focusses itself—mentally—about the GUILDHALL. 

But let me tell my tale. 

As a young man I entered the office of Bavidge and Co., mer- 
chants, trading with the East, chiefly with Singapore and Penang. 
I have used the plural, but in reality the firm consisted solely of 
one—old Bavidge, as we clerks called him. There never had 
been any other member of the firm. Old Bavidge had worked 
his way up from what he was accustomed to call “ the bottom rung 
of the ladder.” When he first set up in business on his own 
account, as a commission agent, he had styled himself Bavidge 
and Co., and so he had continued to do after he prospered and 
became a merchant on a iarger scale. 

At the time I entered his office old Bavidge’s business was 
sound and flourishing, and he was decidedly a “ warm” man. Yet 
he was not by any means a man of such worth as to rank high 
amongst opulent merchants ; nor, indeed, were his transactions of 
large consequence. He was simply a substantial merchant, whose 
business was made up of many paltry operations which would be 
despised by the great firms. But his ambition made him crave 
for notoriety, and he had so pushed himself here, there, and 
everywhere that he had become a very well-known man in the 
City, far more so than his means or his affairs really warranted. 

There were four of us in the office, and sometimes one or two 
more, when a press of business made it necessary. But we were 
merely clerks and no more. Old Bavidge liked to keep things in 
his own hands, and made confidants of no one. His clerks had 
no responsibility, and were not trusted with any knowledge of the 
conduct of affairs. In point of fact we were one and all little more 
than old Bavidge’s writing and cyphering machines. The result of 
this was that we had no chance of rising in the office beyond a not 
very exalted point. Few clerks stayed more than a year or two, 
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therefore. They left to better themselves elsewhere ; and, to do 
him justice, our employer was always ready to aid them in so doing. 

Now I remained with Bavidge for more than six years, and the 
reason for that will presently appear. I was nominally head-clerk 
at the end of that period, but my salary was not much more than 
it had been at first, and though I necessarily learnt a good deal of 
the nature of my employer’s transactions, yet he never took me 
into his confidence or talked to me of the prospects of concerns in 
which he was engaged. It is necessary for me to point this out 
now because of the bearing it has upon what seemed mysterious 
afterwards. 

Old Bavidge lived at Clapham, in a very nice house of the villa 
species. He was a confirmed old bachelor, but had long ago taken 
to live with him a widowed sister and her young daughter 
Emmeline. The latter he doted on. Even when a little thing she 
was the queen of his household and the light of his life. As she 
grew up the best governesses and masters were engaged to educate 
her, and finally she spent two years at a finishing school near her 
home. I believe old Bavidge lived with much greater pomp and 
luxury for her sake than he otherwise would have done. 

Our employer was often in the habit of inviting one or other 
of his clerks out to Clapham. He was a kindly man and liked 
to exercise hospitality towards his employés. These visits were 
great events in the eyes of the clerks. They fared sump- 
tuously, were kindly treated, and invariably fell incontinently in 
love with pretty iittle Emmeline. Need I say I followed the 
example of my predecessors and companions in this last respect ? 
Indeed, I soon adored my employer’s niece, and it was for the sake 
of sometimes seeing her that I remained on in his service, and 
rejected various opportunities of getting into a more prospectively 
promising berth. Latterly I had risen in favour, chiefly because 
Bavidge had taken up an enthusiasm for his garden and hot- 
houses, and I had in early years imbibed a good deal of horticul- 
tural knowledge. He, who knew nothing of the art, was glad to 
find in me some one to talk to about it and advise him. So 
[ became a very frequent visitor at Clapham, and often enough I 
was asked out on Saturday afternoon to stay over till Monday. 

At the time when I had been six years in the office, Emmeline 
had left school for good and had “come out ”—whatever that may 
mean. My passion for her was becoming serious, and she was so 
kind to me, and so intimate with me, that I had much ado to 
refrain from declaring myself. I knew too well that to do that 
would but lead to my dismissal from the house. Bavidge was not 
likely to encourage a suitor who was merely his clerk, and whose 
means consisted solely of £120 a year, paid monthly. But I was 
young and would not despair. I cogitated deeply over ways of 
getting on and rising in the world, so that I might some day reach 
such a position as would warrant me in asking Emmeline to 
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become my wife. But my love affairs are no part of this true 
narrative. 

It was about this time that an event happened which, looking 
back by the light of later experience, my memory reverts to as 
the first link in the chain of evil, of which I have yet to tell. 
One day I had been out for an hour or two during business hours, 
and on returning to the office was jocularly condoled with by my 
fellow-clerks. 

“You've missed something,” they said. “We've just had a 
real ‘ Penang lawyer’ in the office.” 

It turned out that an Oriental, wearing his native dress, had 
called upon our employer. Sometimes an Eastern merchant or 
traveller would make his appearance, coming on business; but it 
rarely happened that such individuals were habited in anything 
extraordinary. This man had worn a brilliant Malay costume, not 
a little startling to behold in a matter-of-fact City office like ours. 
He spoke English well, my fellow-clerks said. He had sent in a 
neat, glazed card bearing the name of ZamaT Driss, and had 
mentioned that he had just arrived from Penang. To add to the 
singularity of this visit, it appeared that old Bavidge had been 
heard to speak in high and angry tones to the stranger at first, 
though what he said was inaudible through the closed door. But 
he had soon quieted down, and after an interview lasting more 
than an hour he had gone out with the stranger, both apparently 
on the best of terms. 

We did not see the Malay—if such he were—in the office again ; 
but I have reason to think our employer met him elsewhere subse- 
quently. A few days after, I casually remarked on the Oriental’s 
visit. 

“To be sure,” said old Bavidge, “a most worthy man; a 
merchant at Penang. Not a little curious,” he went on musingly, 
“not a little curious I should have heen doing business with his 
firm for more than thirty years, and this is the first time I’ve met 
one of them face to face.” Presently he added: “There’s a pretty 
general belief in the craft and guile of these Orientals ; now I’ve 
always found them keen traders, but thoroughly honest and trust- 
worthy.” 

He appeared anxious to impress this view upon me, or perhaps 
upon himself, for some minutes later he repeated the observation 
as though it dwelt in his mind: “ Thoroughly honest and trust- 
worthy. I'd rather deal with a Malay than with either a Greek, a 
Jew, or a Yankee any day.” But he gave me no information con- 
cerning Mr. Zamat Driss, or of the purport of that individual's 
visit, either then or at any other time. 

As the weeks and months went by after this, I began to notice 
a change coming over old Bavidge ; he was fidgety and restless, 
contrary to his ordinary character; he betrayed great anxiety on 
the arrival of each mail from the Straits Settlements ; he had the 
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air of a man who has some great weight upon his mind. He lost 
interest in horticulture. If I had not known him to be an ultra- 
cautious trader, always averse to rash speculation, I should have 
supposed that he had risked his all upon some great transaction. 

One night I had been dining at Clapham, as was frequent, and 
the old merchant and I were sitting alone together over some 
ehoice port which he had recently added to his cellar. I think he 
must have drunk a little more than usual, perhaps in consequence 
of those thoughts which secretly weighed upon his mind; at any 
rate he became mellower than I had ever seen him, and let me 
into his mind perhaps more thoroughly than he intended. It 
began by his saying, in answer to some remarks of mine: 

“Well, no, I don’t feel the same interest in the garden just now. 
The truth is, I’ve other things to think about.” Then he rambled 
on, talking more to himself than to me: 

“ Besides, what’s the use? I don’t think we shall be here another 
year. I'll buy a nice place of my own, for Emmeline; I'll settle 
it on her; somewhere—a little further out of town, perhaps. I 
shall be in a very different position after-—hum!” And here he 
ruminated fora moment. “I don’t see why I shouldn’t be elected 
alderman. Greenway says I might, even now. After all it’s only 
a question of money, like everything else, and then——” Again 
he resumed: “Yes, a few weeks more, and—and—by-and-by 
possibly the chair. Why not ? Emmeline would be Lady Mayoress 
then, of course. Ha, ha! Bless her heart! We'd have to get her 
a husband—a nobleman—who knows ?” 

But here some uneasy movement of mine disturbed the current 
of his thoughts. He looked at me and awoke from his reverie. 

“There, get along to the drawing-room, lad. I think I must 
have a little nap after that wine. Yes, yes, and you shan’t suffer 
for sticking to me; there'll be a rise for you in my office yet, 
perhaps. We shall see before long.” 

My half-formed suspicions that he had embarked, or was about 
to embark, in some larger enterprise than heretofore received con- 
firmation from what he had just let drop; and knowing how he 
had always and consistently pushed himself into public notice in 
the City, I was hardly surprised to discover that his ambition 
leaned towards civic dignities. But alas for human hopes! 

About a month after the conversation recorded above, there was 
a great banquet at the Guildhall, given by the Lord Mayor and 
Corporation to some illustrious personages from abroad. 

I don’t know how he managed it, but old Bavidge in his usual 
pushing way contrived to get himself numbered among the 
guests. Business was concluded at the office in the usual way on 
the appointed evening; after that, old Bavidge dressed there and 
went off to the Guildhall rather earlier than was needful; but he 
casually mentioned to me that he thought he might meet one or 
two business acquaintances, and would have a quiet chat with them 
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in the library before the festivities began. He locked up the safes 
in his private room before going, put the keys in his pocket as he 
was accustomed to do, and bade me go out to Clapham for the 
evening, if I liked, to amuse his sister and niece in his absence. Of 
course I jumped at the opportunity, and so we parted. 

Between nine and ten o’clock that evening I was sitting in the 
Clapham drawing-room, playing, or making believe to play, a most 
delicious game of bezique with sweet Emmeline, while her mother 
tranquilly dozed in her arm-chair by the fire. From this blissful 
condition of peace and quiet we were suddenly aroused by the 
sound of carriage-wheels grinding on the gravelled approach out- 
side, and then by a commotion at the front door. We rushed out 
to see what was the matter, and then all became confusion, dismay, 
wailing of women and helpless wringing of hands. Poor old 
Bavidge was borne in, speechless, inert, scarcely conscious; amid 
the loud lamentations of terrified women he was taken upstairs 
and laid on his bed, while somebody ran for the nearest doctor. I 
also took it upon myself to send off, post-haste, for a physician of 
eminence. 

When the local practitioner came, he first talked of apoplexy, 
then shook his head gravely over the patient, and then set about 
such restorative measures as suggested themselves to his expe- 
rience. From a City friend, who had kindly accompanied my 
employer from the Guildhall, 1 gleaned all that could then be 
ascertained of the circumstances attending this sad affair. 

While the guests were assembling at the Guildhall, old Bavidge 
had been seen wandering about the library, museum, and other 
chambers, talking to various acquaintances. He was then 
apparently in the best of health and spirits. At the banquet my 
informant had sat next to him, and on his other side was a 
foreigner, of whom many were present. This was an Oriental, the 
gentleman stated, one of the suite of some Indian rajah, he 
thought; at any rate old Bavidge seemed to know him, for they 
talked together a good deal. Half-way through the dinner my 
employer had begun to complain of not feeling well; his indispo- 
sition rapidly increased, and just before the speech-making began 
he turned quite white and feeble, while the sweat stood in beads 
upon his forehead. 

Apparently finding it hopeless to struggle any longer against 
the faintness that was overpowering him, old Bavidge now made 
an effort to withdraw from the hall quietly, while he could do so 
without attracting attention. He seemed so feeble and tottering 
that my informant was quite concerned, and gave him his arm, 
while the Oriental also assisted him on the other side; they got 
him out into a waiting-room, and then the gentleman went to look 
for Bavidge’s carriage, leaving the Oriental with my employer. 

He was some minutes away, and when he returned Bavidge was 
much worse ; he could no longer speak, or even stand; they had 
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to get the help of some waiters to lift him into the carriage. The 
foreigner’s attentions were given in the kindest possible way; but 
my informant would not hear of his leaving the Guildhall, as he 
offered to do, and himself got into the carriage and brought my 
poor employer home. 

The eminent physician I had sent for shortly made his 
appearance. As soon as he saw the patient he intimated to 
me that death was at hand. Then a short colloquy was held by 
the two doctors apart. I overheard a word or two of their 
consu!tation, as it happened. The local practitioner seemed to 
be urging something, which the other pooh-poohed. 

“ Preposterous, my dear sir,” I heard himsay. “ At a Guildhall 
banquet! Nonsense! No, no, one of those cases of obscure 
cardiac disease, ending in sudden and unexpected syncope. The 
case is plain to me.” 

The local doctor relinquished his opinion, whatever it was, and 
bowed to that of the great man. A sudden weakening of the 
heart’s action was, they told me, the cause of old Bavidge’s 
prostration. There was probably some unsuspected organic 
disease, and this, acted on by the excitement of the banquet, had 
resulted in syncope. 

Meanwhile the patient lay white and motionless upon his bed, 
scarcely breathing. Towards midnight he opened his eyes and 
looked at us. He gazed at Emmeline and her mother as they 
knelt sobbing by the bedside, then at me, the doctors, and his 
friend, who still remained. He seemed to make great efforts to 
raise his left hand, but could not succeed in doing so, and kept 
looking at it and then at us. 

“Curious,” said the gentleman who brought him home ; “he 
kept doing that in the carriage.” 

The physician lifted the hand and looked at it. A slight 
recent cut or scratch was perceptible on the ball of the thumb. 

“ That’s it,” said the great man. “ His weakening faculties are 
fixed upon this little cut, you see. Likely he caught his hand on 
something just before the seizure; perhaps even in the carriage.” 

And then old Bavidge gasped and gasped as if he tried to speak 
but could not. And finally he looked wistfully and yearningly at 
Emmeline and then at me. And a half-whisper gurgled from his 
stiff lips. I thought he said: 

“Take care of. “ 

But then the spirit fled, and left me for ever uncertain whether 
he meant to warn, or wished to give his dear one into my charge. 

The funeral took place a day or two later, and then the will was 
read. Except a few legacies, including a year’s salary to each of 
his clerks, the testator bequeathed all he died possessed of to 
Emmeline. The trustees, two City friends of Bavidge’s, appointed 
an accountant to wind up the dead man’s affairs, and asked me to 
remain at the office and help him for the present. 
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The day after my employer’s death I had gone to the office to 
inform the other clerks. I was rather surprised to find poor old 
Bavidge’s keys upon the table in his private room. But every- 
thing appeared to be locked up and undisturbed. Still the 
forgetfulness was unlike the man, and I took it as indicating the 
beginning of his seizure. Yet there was something mysterious 
about it, for I fancied recollecting his taking those keys away 
with him, and he certainly had not returned to the office before 
the seizure overtook him. 

The housekeeper whom I questioned on this head—our office 
was a set of chambers in a large building—had not seen or heard 
any one come in after we left. She fancied some one had come in 
late at night, because in the morning she had seen muddy foot- 
marks on the stairs she had cleaned the night before. But there 
were many offices in the building, and nothing to indicate which 
of them this person had gone to, if any such had indeed entered 
at all. It must have been somebody belonging to the place at 
any rate, or he would not have had a latch-key for the outer door. 
The matter did not rest in my mind just then. 

When the accountant and I came to look into affairs, we found 
the business extremely compact and simple, and the records 
thoroughly posted. It seemed that when all goods and securities 
were realized, there would be some £80,000 at least for 
Emmeline. This was our first impression, but it quickly appeared 
we were premature in accepting it. We received intimation of a 
large credit given to “ Bavidge and Co.” by a bank; then another 
similar claim was heard of, and then various unaccountable 
acceptances began to crop up. It appeared that large transactions 
in the East were still in progress. 

The odd thing was that no reference to these matters appeared 
in any of the books. All I had had any knowledge of was 
straightforward and easily understood, but these latter affairs 
were a puzzle indeed. Only one unheeded scrap of paper thrust 
away in a corner threw any light upon them. There seemed to 
have been a memorandum upon it, pencilled by my late employer. 
There was a column of figures with dates and initials opposite 
them. We gathered eventually that it was a rough list of bills 
and acceptances now falling due; but it did not enlighten us, 
except as to the total amount, which was startling. The paper 
appeared to have been used as a wrapper for others, as on the back 
of it appeared the indorsement—*“ Vouchers of Z. D. and others.” 

Of course we made diligent search in every possible place for 
papers relating to these matters. We found none; but we 
discovered that certain pages had been extracted from Bavidge’s 
private books; that receptacles wherein I knew he kept invoices, 
vouchers, and such-like documents, were wholly or partially 
empty, and that a small journal he used to carry always about 
with him was missing. We could only conclude that everything 
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relating to the operations he had recently embarked in had for 
some reason been carefully destroyed or secreted. 

Of course inquiries were made on our behalf at Singapore and 
Penang. After long waiting we learnt that these would be 
practically fruitless, unless we could produce the missing accounts 
of transactions. The firms which had been authorized to draw 
upon Bavidge had supplied goods to persons acting as his agents. 
These, again, had transferred value to others. Since the 
transactions were numerous, generally petty in detail, and passed 
through many hands, it would be an arduous task to follow any 
of them up without any record of them in hand to guide us. 
Moreover we had nothing to show to make good our claims, and 
were consequently not in a position to force information from 
naturally unwilling people. For example, there was a native firm 
at Singapore, composed of Chinese and Malays, which had agents 
in every Eastern port. Such of the transactions as were traceable 
appeared to have ended with these people. But they blandly 
declined to discuss matters which, they said, referred to business 
concluded and done with. If we, the representatives of “ Bavidge 
and Co., had any claims to make upon them, these must be brought 
forward through the usual channels. 

This firm, our English correspondents in Singapore informed 
us, was one of long standing and repute. There had been rumours 
it was shaky some months before, but it had recently recovered 

ground and enlarged its operations. 

To make an end of this part of my story, it was plain that old 
Bavidge’s money had flown away to the East. When, some months 
later, all the claims we had knowledge of were made good, and 
coming through London banks there was no way of evading them, 
the trustees considered themselves justified in winding up affairs 
and making a settlement. Nearly all the property old Bavidge 
had possessed was required to liquidate the credits he had received. 
A mere pittance remained for Emmeline and her mother. They 
had to give up the villa at Clapham, sell the furniture, and go 
into furnished lodgings. 

It was a sore trial, but the two poor things bore up bravely. 
Under the sad circumstances I had ventured to speak to Emmeline, 
and we were now formally engaged. But I had lost my situa- 
tion, of course, and the new one I presently got did not seem to 
justify me in pressing my dear girl for our immediate union. We 
saw that we must wait awhile. 

Now the explanation offered by the accountant and accepted by 
the trustees did not satisfy me. But, of course, I was in too sub- 
ordinate a position to openly oppose it. Their theory was that 
Bavidge had been allured by certain movements in Chinese trade 
then occupying attention; that he had been drawn into rash 
speculation ; that he had seen his schemes fail; that he had made 
plans which had necessitated the destruction or secreting of all 
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documents relating to his speculation. The accountant, a cynical 
worldly man, offered several hypotheses of what Bavidge had in- 
tended. Possibly his late ne had been of an underhand 
and compromising nature; possibly he had meant to repudiate 
the claims of foreign firms; or more likely he had intended to 
prepare the way for an easy bankruptcy. What in my late 
employer’s words and actions conveyed a totally different im- 
pression to me, seemed to the accountant only to confirm the last 
supposition. 

I ventured to hint that there might have been some embezzle- 
ment of old Bavidge’s money. The accountant gave a doubtful 
smile. ‘“ Possibly,” said he, “but we have not a tittle of evidence 
of anything of the kind. If the truth were known, I daresay 
some property of his exists in the East. But it is quite clear we 
are not likely to hear anything about it. When so smart a man 
of business as Mr. Bavidge leaves no traces of his operations 
behind him, you may be sure he had ‘good reasons for it. I 
expect he would have tried some deep move, had he lived ; but we 
can do nothing else but accept things as we find them. I’ve seen 
many disclosures of this sort in the City in my time. I can tell 
you that, questionable as these occurrences may seem, the explana- 
tion I have advanced is the only feasible one. There is absolutely 
nothing before us to lead us to, suspect that any fraud has been 
committed wpon Bavidge and Co.” 

In spite of these assurances I was uneasy in mind. I brooded, 
somewhat morbidly perhaps, over the whole train of circumstances. 
Now that Emmeline was my betrothed, I had a nearer and dearer 
interest in them. And then, I certainly was morbid in those 
days. I was possessed by the feeling that dark and dreadful 
crime somehow underlay all that had passed, though I was unable 
to fathom it. The very Guildhall seemed to exercise a strange 
fascination over me, ever since that night when my old master 
had been carried away from it to die. I used frequently to go 
there and roam about the old building and its adjuncts. Some- 
thing inexplicable always led my steps there in such intervals of 
leisure as I had. And I have since thought that the hand of 
Providence may have been in this. 

One day I was pacing up and down the great hall, brooding as 
usual over past events. Suddenly I was tapped on the arm and 
accosted by a stranger. He wished to put some trivial questions 
relating to the place we were in. Looking at him, I saw a man 
dressed in the semi-nautical costume of a ship’s captain or mate 
when ashore. He was of very dark complexion, with jetty hair 
and eyes, and he wore rings in his ears. He spoke English 
fluently, and talked like a well-educated person, but he was 
evidently a foreigner. I was able to give him the information he 
desired, which related to the history of the Guildhall, and we 
dropped into conversation on antiquarian topics, the stranger 
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evincing no mean acquaintance with the subject. This led to 
our presently wandering off to the museum, to look at some of 
the Roman relics placed there. 

Now my mind was continually running upon the memorandum 
marked “ Vouchers of Z. D.” which I referred to a Malay who, it 
will be remembered, had once called at the office some months 
before old Bavidge died, and whose name was Zamat Driss. It 
was my private opinion that this person could give, if he chose, 
much information towards clearing up the mystery of old Bavidge’s 
affairs. But all inquiry had failed to elicit anything with regard 
to him. And then there was the Oriental who had sat by 
Bavidge’s side at the banquet. Could he be identical with Zamat 
Driss ? Nothing more had been heard of him. 

As my new acquaintance and I were ascending the stairs leading 
to the museum, it occurred to me that he was too Cark to be the 
Portuguese I had hitherto fancied him. It now struck me he 
might be an Oriental, and, as courteously as I could, I asked if 
such were the case. He replied indifferently that he came from 
Singapore. Here was a discovery. In a moment impulse 

rompted me to ask if he had ever met one Zamat Driss there. 
The first effect of my question was not a little surprising, though 
I did not at the moment see any significance in it. He staggered 
as if I had struck him, and a singular expression came into his 
dark eyes, a stealthy feline expression, if I can make myself 
understood by so describing it. But in a moment this had 
passed. He smiled and said: 

“Perhaps you are not aware that the names you mention are 
nearly as common among Malays as John Smith among yourselves ? 
I have known several men called Zamat Driss. If you can tell 
me more about your man, perhaps I could help you. Where did 
you know him? And why do you ask about him ?” 

I menticned thai the man I sought had done business with my 
late employer, Mr. Bavidge, and that there were circumstances 
making it desirable he should be found. Then it was the stranger’s 
turn to ask questions. He seemed unaccountably interested— 
excited I might say—by what I said. His eyes gleamed and 
sparkled like a snake’s, but his manner was so composed, his 
politeness so excessive, that I answered him with incautious 
freedom. I had no suspicion of him at all, and was eager to find 
out something about the Malay of whom my mind was full. So 
this bland and silky stranger probably learnt in a very few minutes 
all about my connection with old Bavidge, my suspicions that his 
daughter had been defrauded, and my conviction that Zamat 
Driss had something to do with it. I say probably, for, to be 
candid, I cannot recollect how much or how little of my thoughts 
his subtle questionings elicited. 

But presently he told me he could not recollect any person 
answering to the one I was in search of. I had been led on to 
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talk so much that I now felt greatly disappointed. I would have 
left him, only he seemed so sorry not to be able to help me, and so 
voluble in leading conversation into other channels that I was 
induced to linger with him. 

We were now in the museum of the Guildhall, looking at and 
soon chatting about the various antiquities stored there. By- 
and-by we came to a rather dark corner where was nothing very 
interesting, but my companion seemed especially drawn that way ; 
and presently, behind a pile of broken sculptures, he pointed out 
to me some objects I should not otherwise have noticed. These 
appeared to be a bundle of bows and arrows and other weapons, 
covered with dust, and, to all appearance, shoved away there 
and forgotten. 

He took up one of the arrows which lay a little apart from the 
rest and examined it. 

“This,” said he, “is of modern make. Rather out of place 
here, isn’t it? I fancy it comes from some island of the Asiatic 
Archipelago. l’ve seen the like at home.” 

He went on to descant about the making of these weapons by 
savage tribes in an easy way, but with so much detail that it 
interested me. He told me of the rough tools employed and bid 
me observe, nevertheless, how beautiful was the finish attained. 
That I might the better see the perfection of the point and barb 
he laid that in my hand, he continuing to loosely hold the shaft 
attached. At the moment the point of the weapon lay in my 
palm I noticed his hand shake a little. Fearful of receiving an 
accidental dig, I hastily slipped my hand from under the point, 
looking innocently up at him as I did so, What I saw in his face 
was—well, if never before or since my eye met that of a 
MURDERER, it did so then. Though far from thinking that at 
the moment, I yet started violently with a sudden indefinable 
fear. My start was accelerated by an official voice near by, saying: 

“You must please not to touch the things, gentlemen.” 

It was an attendant whom I had not previously noticed who 
spoke and now came up to us. His voice, together with my start, 
so affected the dark stranger that he let the arrow slip from his 
hand. It fell point downwards upon his foot. For just a second 
he had glared at me and at the attendant with such a tigerish 
look that I instinctively stepped back. Then he stooped and 
began to examine his foot, and I saw that the arrow had slightly 
pricked him, having passed through the thin cloth “upper” of 
the boot he was wearing. 

He handled the place wit far more attention than such a trifle 
seemed to warrant. When he rose there was a new expression 
on his face, one that it was easy even for me to understand—an 
expression of intense, livid terror. Hoarsely he murmured: 

“Tam hurt, 1am hurt! Imustgo! Ah, it is Fate! Fate!” 

He spoke again in what was, I suppose, his own tongue, and, 
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wringing his hands with a gesture of frantic despair, glided past 
rapidly and disappeared from the room. 

I was stupefied by the singularity of his manner. I knew not 
what tothink. I was about to run after him when the voice of 
the other spectator stopped me. 

“Well, I never!” he exclaimed, picking up the arrow and 
restoring it toits place. ‘These Indian chaps make a deal of 
nothing. As if a mere scratch could signify.” 

Then a sudden idea shot into my mind which caused me a thrill 
of sickening horror. What if the arrows were poisoned! I had 
read that savages in many parts of the world were in the habit of 
putting poison on the points of such weapons. What if the 
stranger knew the fact! What if- 

As soon as my mind was clear enough I began to question the 
attendant. He told me the weapons had been temporarily 
deposited there some years before. Apparently they had been 
forgotten. Poisoned! He had never heard tell, and didn’t 
believe in such things. At any rate he didn’t believe poison on 
an arrow would keep active for years. Very few people seemed 
ever to discover these weapons or notice them because they were 
laid almost out of sight. The last time he had seen any one 
look at them was long since. There was a banquet at the Guild- 
hall and so he remembered the occasion. Some persons came 
into the museum before the dinner and he remembered there was 
an Indian rajah or Siamese prince, or something of that sort, as 
he judged from his dress, among them. This man was looking at 
the arrows with another, an Englishman. He did not remember 
what the Englishman was like. And that was all he knew or could 
recollect. 

My thoughts were so tumultuous and my head swam so with 
the real or fancied discoveries I believed I had made that I could 
only go home to think. Next morning all was still confusion, 
but I had resolved to see the Clapham surgeon who had been 
summoned to old Bavidge’s death-bed. With difficulty did I get 
him to listen tome. At last he got interested. He acknowledged 
that, when first called in, he had momentarily suspected some 
unnatural cause for the seizure, certain symptoms being peculiar, 
but the eminent Sir — — had set his mind at rest on that point, 
referring everything to cardiac disease, and his authority on such 

ints was almost absolute. 

This doctor, however, was sufficiently interested to aid me in 
obtaining permission to examine the arrows. We tested them on 
rabbits and soon had clear evidence of their venomous and deadly 
character. A slight film of varnish-like matter was perceptible 
on the points. A clever analyst pronounced ‘his to be of vegetable 
origin, but was wholly baffled in trying to ascertain what it was. 
Tt was akin to “ woorari,” he thought. After this discovery some 
effort was made to find out the depositor of the weapons, but all 
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trace of him had disappeared and it was surmised he had either 
died or forgotten the matter. The arrows were then removed 
from the Guildhall and are now, | believe, in the little museum 
in Whitehall Yard. 

Sir — —, on being told what we knew and suspected, declined 
to alter his opinion that Bavidge had died from anything but 
heart-disease. The Clapham doctor half inclined to my opinion, 
but he pointed out to me that it would be impossible to prove it 
now. The poison was one of which no trace could be detected, 
because no tests for it were known. Exhumation of the body 
would, therefore, be futile. And even supposing that it was 
proved that old Bavidge had died because his hand had been 
pricked by a poisoned arrow, there was no evidence of crime. It 
might have been accident. No criminal could be named; no 
crime could be proved; just as the accountant had told me that 
no evidence of fraud really existed. A lawyer I consulted told 
me much the same thing. He said: 

“Whatever presumptions you may form on these circumstances, 
it is clear you have no evidence that crime has been done or fraud 
committed, nor have you a particle of proof to show against any 
individual.” 

And yet 1 have worked out a theory in my mind which I believe 
to be the truth. I think that a plot was formed in the East and 
that Bavidge was selected as the victim, probably because he was 
not only wealthy, but was also known to conduct his business in 
an unusually private manner. Zamat Driss, the Malay, came to 
England to execute the plans. First, old Bavidge was lured into 
some large undertaking. Most likely the enterprise was genuine 
and the securities given to him for advances also good, for he was 
not the man to be taken in by false representations. But when 
he had embarked all his credit, in other words his capital, then 
the conspirators sought to secure it to themselves. Driss—for 
I believe the agent was him—effected the murder of Bavidge at 
the Guildhall, by means of the poisoned arrows (which he may 
possibly have deposited there himself). How he did so I guessed 
from my own adventure. It will be remembered that the Oriental 
stranger, doubtless Driss, who sat beside Bavidge at the banquet 
and left the table with him, was afterwards alone with the half- 
conscious sufferer for a few minutes. What more easy than to 
pick his pockets of the keys and pocket-book? During the night, 
probably disguised, he might have used the keys to let himself into 
the office to destroy every paper referring to the special business in 
which he was interested and to remove his own securities. Hence 
his villainous associates in the East would be enabled to retain 
Bavidge’s property without any one being the wiser. 

Now I think that the fascination which causes a murderer to 
return to the scene of his crime brought this man again to the 
Guildhall. Fate, or the hand of God, led him to accost me. By 
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accident he learnt from my words what doubtless led him to 
suppose I was on his track. He instantly conceived the idea of 
removing me by the same apparently accidental means he had 
used against my employer. Who shall say there was no inter- 
position of Providence in the frustration of that attempt, in the 
*‘ chance” which saved my life and turned the assassin’s weapon 
against himself? Not I, certainly. 

That the wretch went from the Guildhall to certain and 
immediate death, I know, and his look and words now assure 
me that he also knew it. 1 never succeeded in tracing him, but 
I suspect it was his body that was picked up in the Thames a week 
later. The description I read of a “foreign seaman found 
drowned ” sufficiently tallied with my recollection of the Malay. 
But the actual robbers, of whom he was but the active agent, are 
they never to be pursued and brought to justice ? 

I am only a poor clerk, though I am rich in dear Emmeline’s 
love—who is now my wife—and I have neither means, nor time, 
nor ability to hunt down the plunderers of old Bavidge, the 
associates of his assassin. And I have found none yet to help me. 
So I have written this narrative down in the form of a story, 
hoping it may find one reader who shall be to me a wise and 
potential ally in tracking out the scoundrel gang, the yet 
unpunished abettors of the weird and subtle crime committed, 
as I truly believe, by the stranger I met in the Guildhall. 

W. DELISLE HAY. 





FROM THE ATRIO PALLANZA TO LOCARNO. 


ii is our last evening at Pallanza. The Atrio is crowded ; groups 

of “ gniidige Friiulein,” affectionately leaning on each other, 
saunter round and round under the galleries, interchanging 
remarks with the gentlemen, who saunter round and round in a 
contrary direction enjoying their cigars ; all the little tables under 
the arches are centres of solemn conclaves—German “ Excel- 
lenzen” diecussing politics and black coffee, while their wives and 
lady friends listen or gossip between themselves; the lounge in 
the middle of the hall is occupied by a newly-married pair billing 
and cooing; and the Pasha is seen on the stairs haranguing more 
than his usual number of “ girls.” 

He is a general favourite among the gentlemen for his shrewd 
common-sense and business capabilities; among the ladies for 
a certain frank utterance of sentiment, flattering or unflattering as 
the humour takes him, by means of which he relieves a tender 
conscience, regardless of public opinion. This habit preserves him 
from what he dreads worse than death, ennui, and also keeps his 
admirers in a state of lively expectation, apprehension even, no 
human being ever having been as yet able to guess what he 
will say or do next. 

“May your Highness’ shadow be never the less!” I murmur 
respectfully in passing. 

“Thank you,” he replies graciously. “That is a very pretty 
speech. A portly idea. Suggests a presence, in fact. Look here, 
Miss Keith, I wish you would write about me.” 

“T will,” I answer promptly. 

“Yes, do,” he continues. “I should make a good subject. I 
give you leave. I should rather like to see myself in print. It 
would be something new, you know.” 

“To hear is to obey, ” [ return, and my companion, the English 
chaplain, smiles. 

“Do you know a cure for mental and moral paralysis ?” I ask of 
the latter as we continue our promenade. 

—" Are you suffering from it?” he returns with a keen 
ook. 

“ Most of us do in these days,” say I. “The spirit of cut bono 
takes the flavour out of many a life, I fancy. Look at Don Dismal 
up there. Do you suppose he feels the joy of existence ?” 

The chaplain glances up at the first gallery in the direction 
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indicated. Over the railing leans a man of about thirty-eight or 
forty—tall, thin, brown-complexioned, with hollow blue eyes, 
which stare at vacancy, as if they had once looked into a great 
sorrow and could see nothing else since. Beside him there lounges 
a sun-burnt lad, whose amused smile and alert expression throw 
his friend’s doleful apathy into stronger relief. Don Dismal and 
his charge have, during our stay, lived in the hotel not of it; they 
boat a good deal, botanize somewhat, make few acquaintances and 
eat by themselves in the restaurant. 

* Well,” I ask again, “ do you know of a cure?” 

My companion makes no answer. He is wise. By-and-by he 
will give me his remedy. Not just yet. 

A burst of music fills the Atrio; a French marquise hurries 
through the crowd, leading her medical adviser by the hand; her 
friend, Madame M——, is going to sing. 

The noisy prelude dies away; a note as from a nightingale’s 
throat steals through the open salon doorway ; the buzz in the 
Atrio subsides, and the note is followed by others, pure, soft, 
round, which hover and float above our heads and cry for mercy 
in despair. She is singing “ Auf der Haide ;” and as she sings, 
Don Dismal’s melancholy deepens and a shadow falls over the 
whole assembly as the music ceases. 

“* Weltschmerz’ again!” I mutter. Humanity oppresses me. 

And the chaplain wakes out ofa reverie. ‘“ You are going back 
to England ?” he asks. 

“Yes, I am.” 

“Then, when you go back, do something for some one!” he says 
energetically. 

“What am I to do?” Task with amused interest. 

“T don’t know. I don’t care. But do something. Teach ina 
school, nurse the sick, help some one—that’s the main point.” 

“ As a remedy for mental and moral paralysis ?” I ask laughing. 

“* Just so,” he replies vigorously. “You try it.” 

“Very well, we'll see,” I answer, and turn to greet the Chief 
who is crossing the hall, attended by the Pasha. 

It is very pretty to see the young fellow’s admiration for my 
Chief. He will fly from one end of the Atrio to the other to con- 
fide his woes into her sympathetic ears—the frightful state of the 
Funds and of his nerves in consequence; the tailor’s atrocious 
negligence visible in the cut of his coat; the abominable vileness 
of Italian cigars ; or, he will betray depths of fine, manly affection 
as he speaks reverently to her of his mother and of the parsonage 
where that mother lives the holiest life he knows. She has but 
to lift her fan in greeting, and he will instantly leave his “ girls” 
to tell her the latest news or last “ good story.” 

“I am going up in the lift,” she says. ‘ Will you come now or 
later ?” 

“T will go now.” 
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The chaplain and the Pasha follow us into the landing and 
watch us slowly rising from the earth. The young man’s face 
expands into a malicious grin. 

“It’s just like Elijah going up into heaven,” he remarks as we 
are disappearing. “Sacred, you know. Upon my word, I feel 
quite religious ! ” 

Next morning he presents himself in the restaurant, where we 
are at lunch, with two bouquets, one of roses for the Chief. 

“T have brought some flowers,” he says wistfully to her. 
“ They are not much, but I thought you might like them. And 
see,” he adds sarcastically, turning to me, “I had pansies put 
in yours especially, because I knew you would not remember me 
half an hour.” 

He sat by us while we were eating. Other friends brought 
flowers, too, but the Chief held his in her hand. There was a 
little crowd to see us off; Mr. Seyschab and Bari among the 
number. 

“ Good-bye, good-bye, Miss Goodheart,” he repeats. “Come 
again soon. You are always welcome. Oh, yes! Think of this 
as your home; you are always at home here.” And Bari opens 
his great mouth approvingly. 

The Pasha offers me his hand. We have not been good friends, 
I am sorry to say. He thinks me ungrateful, which is not the 
ease, I protest. “There is no ill will between us?” he asks 
gravely. 

No, there is not. Perhaps in the East, among Turks and 
Arabs, he may discover that a woman can respect chivalry in every 
form and the better, surely, because she dislikes evil. 

A quarter of an hour later the Chief and suite stand on the 
steamer’s deck as we shoot past the Isola San Giovanni, and take 
our last farewell of the Grand Hotel. My favourite seat under 
the Japanese medlars is deserted, and the white awning flaps 
idly against the iron supports. I remember various absurd frag- 
ments of conversation overheard as I sat there alone. Only 
yesterday two ladies gave me valuable information. Says the one 
to the other: “ Sometimes I wish I could have my brains cleared 
out.” “You must get your liver cleared out first, you know,” 
replies the other drearily ; “ it’s your liver sets your brain wrong.” 
“Oh, is it ?” asks the first in evident surprise. “ Dear me, yes,” 
returns her friend sadly; “didn’t you know that?” The 
Pasha, on the other hand, maintains everything depends on 
the shape of the brain; this hypothesis accounting satisfactorily 
for my stupidity and his lack of reverence. 

We touch at Intra, where the sunlight is glinting under the 
colonnades, and sleep seems to brood over the hot piazza; and 
then we start again across the shining water to Laveno, and say 
good-bye to the Sasso di Ferro, that perfection of purple moun- 
tains. The white crests of Monte Rosa are just visible behind 
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the Matterone, and the statues on the Isola Bella, seen through an 
opera glass, seem to hold out their arms to us imploringly; then 
the steamer is off again, and we have seen the last of the Simplon. 

The lake winds like a huge serpent from this point up to 
Locarno, so that we apparently pass from one lake into another, 
each with peculiar characteristics of its own. Beautifully wooded 
gorges on either hand promise romautic excursions ; the mountains 
become more distinctly Swiss in colouring as we advance towards 
the frontier ; and the Iron Castle, on the solitary Borromean Island, 
frowning at its own image in the glassy water beneath, awakens 
very different reflections from those inspired by its beautiful sisters 
near Pallanza. We tell ghost-stories, and rack our memories 
for horrid murders. 

It is about four in the afternoon when we arrive at 
Locarno, to find ourselves in quite another atmosphere. Here 
the bracing Alpine air is at once perceptible, and as at Pallanza 
the first instinct was to choose a shady seat and dream, so now 
the immediate impulse is to gird up the loins for a mountain 
tramp. The view is charming, though somewhat confined. To 
the left, the valley of the Ticino somewhat resembles the mouth 
of the Rhone at Villeneuve and, scarcely three miles off it seems, 
the St. Gothard blocks the exit from the plain; ruddy mountains 
with dark forests on their shoulders and spired villages nestling 
at their feet, rise sheer from the opposite shore; while behind 
Locarno itself are splendid grey crags peeping through beeches, 
and on the hill above the town, set in a mass of foliage, are the 
white arched walls of the Sanctuary of the Madonna del Sasso. 

Another Mr. Seyschab greets us at the Grand Hotel, a nephew 
of the Pallanza hero. He was for some years secretary to his 
uncle, and it is amusing to see how he has carried the traditions 
of his school into Switzerland. The waiters stand in perspective 
—fewer of them, it is true; the secretary is in attendance, so is 
Léon, Bari’s brother; and Mr. Seyschab, junior, holds a sheaf of 
papers in his hand like Mr. Seyschab, senior. The resemblance 
is perfect. 

I think of all the hotels we have as yet visited, the Grand 
Hotel, Locarno, bears off the palm for beauty both in architecture 
and position. It is built on the slope ofa hill facing the lake, over 
stalactite grottoes, where ferns and ivy wave from their niches 
and benches. A swing, a see-saw, &c., are provided for visitors 
who like coolness at the expense of damp. Over the grottoes 
runs a broad, gravelled walk, and from this walk graceful flights 
of white marble steps lead to a terrace, also of marble, which runs 
the length of the reading-room and salle & manger, and is sheltered 
from the sun bya marble roof. This roof is supported by numer- 
ous pillars, so that we look out through frames, as it were, across 
the green grass and the trees in the great Piazza to the lake, 
and see the cloud shadows basking on the opposite mountains, or 
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the stars shining in the “ quiet skies,” when the Alpine snows are 
blushing at sunset. 

Within, cool, wide corridors, spanned by rows of arches spring- 
ing from granite columns down the centre, are lighted by windows 
at either end ; the mosaic floor is partially hidden by strips of grey 
Dutch carpeting, bordered with crimson ; and the deep, rich colour 
gives warmth to the grey perspective, and leads the eye naturally 
to the glimpse of joyous life beyond, which seems the brighter, 
perhaps, because of the almost cloister-like obscurity where we 
stand. 

There are not many guests inthe hotel. Locarno is not so well 
known to the general public as it should be. But the lack of 
numbers is more than made up by the excellence of the qualities 
we gradually unfold for each other’s benefit. Two pretty English 
girls teach me the verb “to frivol;” an artist prescribes “ hop 
tea” for sleeplessness, and provides the hops; his wife sings, 
“ We'll all go a-huntin’ to-day” with such energy and expression 
as we are about to separate for the night, that we all stay up an 
hour longer in consequence, capping stories and comparing adven- 
tures. It is no credit to be jolly where she is. 

Next morning I attend the Chief on a tour of inspection through 
the town. We discover that most of the public institutions are 
located in deserted monasteries; and that, at one period of its 
existence, Locarne must have consisted principally of churches. 
I never saw so many remains so close together in my life ; and 
where the congregations came from who used to fill them is a 
problem still unsolved. It was from here the silk weavers at 
Zurich originally emigrated ; they were expelled, because of hold- 
ing the Reformed Faith in 1553; and since that date the prosperity 
of the neighbourhood has woefully decreased. Whereas it used 
to be a busy and thriving district, now, it is celebrated only 
for bad husbands and patient, long-suffering wives. Grass 
grows in the streets, and the huge silver pins—pride of a 
peasant’s heart—remain in the jewellers’ shops for strangers to 
buy. No one seems in a hurry, and nothing in a hurry to be 
done. 

Presently we reach the outskirts, and find there a sunny three- 
cornered green, bounded on one side by the dusty high-road ; 
on the second by a wall, a row of trees and a portico leading into 
a monasterial-looking courtyard ; on the third by a melancholy 
ruin of a fine old church. It had once been a splendid building; 
now the door is boarded up, and we peep in through chinks to see 
the bare, dishonoured altar covered with dust, the frescoes of saints 
and angels mouldering on the walls and the light streaming 
through unglazed windows in cold bars across the unswept floor. 
Such emptiness and desolation! There are few sights more 
painful than the desecration of what was once held holy; we 
seemed to hear the echo of sighs and prayers heard and answered 
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in this place, the sound of gratitude and praise offered and 
accepted, and also the murmur of that secret sin whose miserable 
work is seen through all the country-side. 

What is this at our feet? A plain stone slab fixed in the 
ground, so that the worshippers crossing the threshold must have 
trodden over it; the inscription is wearing away, but we make . 
out a death’s head and cross-bones above the words: “ Per carita 
pregate per V'anima del povero Fabio Orelli.” 

Who was this poor sinner, Fabio Orelli, we ask ? And why 
was he not buried with his neighbours in the graveyard at 
Salerno, with a headstone and a bead-garland to mark his resting 
place? The children playing with a go-cart in the sun give no 
answer, and the student passing from the portico across the green 
shrugs his shoulders as he replies: “ Diolo sa!” Godknows! I 
suppose He does. 

We continue our walk up the valley of the Maggia. The rye 
is tall on either hand ; salvia, clover, wild pinks and yellow trefoil 
beautify the meadows; every now and then we come on a for- 
gotten shrine, where nettles grow rank and, I suspect, snakes lurk 
under the heaps of rubbish before the entrance. They are not 
pretty objects, speaking, as they do, of devotion, withered like a 
handful of cut weeds,no longer counted of value except by reptiles. 
Presently we come in sight of the river, and observe that the 
mountains have changed their character again. The artist tells 
me they remind him of Norway. Farther up the country there 
are one or two bridges to be admired, quantities of flowers to be 
gathered, and some rare ferns to reward the seeker for them. It 
is well worth while to take a carriage and make the full excursion, 
were it only for the health and strength to be gained passing 
through the sweet, exhilarating air. But we are on foot ; so having 
rested under the chestnuts at Salerno, we retrace our steps and 
arrive at the hotel hungry for déjetiner. 

I made two pilgrimages to the Madonna del Sasso; one in the 
daytime, through rain; the other by moonlight ; and I hardly know 
which was the more enjoyable. The way was paved with cobbles, 
and led up a steep incline through a narrow gorge. Soon, the 
cliffs on either hand seemed almost to meet overhead; ferns 
dripped and nodded happily on the wet, brown banks; acacias 
shed their sweet, white blossoms; and, taken prisoner in spite of 
damp by that tyrant Dolce far niente, I stood looking over a low 
stone wall into the ravine, where a babbling brook was hurrying 
down to the sea. On the other side was a patch of bright green 
grass, starred with daisies, pink with clover and purple with salvia ; 
the rocks rose abruptly behind, clothed with graceful vegetation 
and trees, which coquetted with the wind and shook the rain 
drops delicately from their branches. I had just passed Saint 
Joseph with the Christ-Child on their way to Egypt, both walking 
quickly, the little One looking eagerly ahead and the old man 
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bending over Him with tender solicitude. The spirit of the group 
brooded in the narrow defile. From this point wonderful shrines, 
containing life-size figures representing various events in the 
Sacred Story, supply abundance of food for meditation. It depends 
on the pilgrim, of course, what shall be the nature, whether 
it be profitable or the reverse, but I can assure any one contem- 
plating the undertaking, he will find plenty to think about if he 
goes alone! 

From the Sanctuary the view is magnificent, both in extent 
and colouring. It matters little whether the mists come rolling 
down the valley of the Maggia and pile themselves fantastically 
above the delta, or trail along the mountain sides melting in the 
summer air; whether the sun change the far Ticino into a line of 
silver winding through the poplared plain, or the moon makes a 
glittering path across the opal waters into which it Hows; 
whether the landscape ~— in the fervent noontide heat, or a 
cool breeze sighs through the neighbouring plantations and the 
snows of the St. Gothard are reflected in the quiet lake at sunset. 
Each hour has a charm of its own, which must of necessity leave 
an impression on the mind it enters. 

Once a fortnight there is a market held in the Piazza—a 
curious study of costumes and articles. Here are collections of 
old iron for sale, and wood bowls, platters, churns, forks and 
spoons, piles of delicately-tinted handkerchiefs, such as the women 
wear to shield them from the sun. The fashion adopted in this 
part of the world is one of the most graceful I have as yet seen ; 
the flowered square being simply folded bias and tied round the 
head by a single knot at the back. It is the only becoming item 
in the national costume, for the short-waisted frocks and ugly 
“spencers” conceal any grace of figure in the wearer; old crones 
and children present the same outline at a distance, and even 
close at hand. Still it is hard to disguise beauty; one of the 
prettiest peasant maids I ever saw lent her uncourteous dress 
undeniable daintiness as she knelt in the butter-market behind a 
gs Swiss basket, leaning her rounded arms on the edge above 

er golden merchandise. 

Division of labour is somewhat striking in Locarno. We saw 
four women carrying a piano on their heads up the hill near the 
hotel, one man walking before with the piano stool, another after 
witn the key. They tell me, we of the subordinate sex have an 
especial set of muscles to enable us to carry heavy weights. 
Possibly. But it is trying to remember that no woman here, or 
along the Riviera, where they carry similar burdens, is free from 
pain after the age of thirty, and that this is the result of over 
exertion in youth. Why does not some philanthropist preach 
“women’s rights” in Italy? They need some one to speak for 
them nctwithitanding the new law. 

One great advantage at Locarno is the branch line in connection 
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with the St. Gothard railway. Starting one morning about ten 
we can be in London the afternoon of the next day; baggage 
registered through, no trouble and no adventures, unless, indeed, 
some luckless gamester chooses to commit suicide in the tunnel. 
That happened when we were going to Lucerne. We saw the 
unfortunate creature being carried across the platform at Airolo ; 
and I was struck by the answer a porter gave to Jeanette’s 
inquiry : : 

“ Malade? Ah non! Il west pas malade a présent!” 

But how did he know ? 

The event gave a serious turn to our reflections, which even the 
excellent coffee at Géschenen could not dispel. I was glad when 
we exchanged the train for the steam-boat at Fliiellen, and forgot 
the tragedy in recalling legends of William Tell. 

ELWYN KEITH. 





MANX LAND AND MANX LORE. 


By tue REV. FRED. J. AUSTIN. 


|‘ the midst of the Irish Sea, at about an equal distance from 
LL England, Scotland, and Ireland, is situated a small island, 33 
miles long, 12 miles broad, and about 100 miles in circumference, 
which bears the name of the Isle of Man. Whence it derived this 
name is uncertain. Some say that it comes from a Saxon word, 
mang, which means surrounded ; others from a Scandinavian 
word, mon, signifiying isolated, to which, it is said, Cesar gave a 
Latin termination, calling it Mona. According to some philolo- 
gists, it is the Sanscrit word mé&n(= to know),* and was so 
called because it was the abode of “holy, wise men,” viz., the 
Druidic priests. The Mona to which Tacitus refers is un- 
doubtedly Anglesea, for he speaks of the infantry of Suetonius 
crossing from the mainland inflat-bottomed boats, and of horses 
swimming across and fording the stream ; but it is not improbable 
that the same word was used by Cesar to designate this remote 
island also, especially if the last derivation be accepted, as the Druids 
occupied both islands. The natives call it in their tongue Mannin 
(in being the Celtic for island), which some render into “the 
middle island,” and others “ the island of the wise men.” They also 
speak of it as Mannin-veg-veen (the dear little Isle of Man), and 
Ellan Vannin. Some regard the name asa corruption of Mawne, 
the surname of St. Patrick; but both words may have been 
derived from the same root. The Danes and Northmen appear 
to have pronounced it Mawn. 

There is a tradition, also, that it was named after a famous 
prince, Mannanan-Beg-Mac-y-Lheir, described in one of their 
ballads as a magician or enchanter, who is stated to have been 
the first to enter the island, and who prevented others from 
finding it by keeping it surrounded by a mist, which made one 
man appear like a hundred. This device, however, is attributed 
by others to the fairies, whom they believe to have been the 
original inhabitants. The mist, they say, was preserved by keeping 
a fire constantly burning; but one day the fire went out by acci- 
dent, and the island was discovered by some fishermen who were 
sailing near. In addition to these theories, the Welsh word maen 





* From the root mdn we have Menes and Minos (holy sages), as also the Latin 
wonarchus and English monk. 
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(= a pile of stones or rocks) has been mentioned as possibly the 
root both of Mona and Man. 

The Manx language, which is derived from the ancient Celtic, 
is rapidly becoming a thing of the past. It is rarely heard in con- 
versation, except among the peasantry, and is never now taught in 
schools. A few ballads are extant, and translations of the Bible, 
the Book of Common Prayer, the Hymns of Watts and Wesley, 
portions of Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” and some of the works of 
Bishop Thomas Wilson ;* but there are no newspapers in the 
mother tongue, asin Wales, and in a few years it will have become 
virtually extinct. 

The island has had a curious and chequered history. Druids, 
Scots, Welsh, Norwegians, Norman and English princes have all 
in turn exercised their sway. The Druids, who fled thither in the 
first century from Anglesea, whence they had been driven by the 
Romans, are said to have resided here for 400 years. Their rule 
is believed to have been mild and beneficent, but their religion 
was interwoven with strange superstitions, some of which linger 
among the people at the present day. Not all the marvellous 
tales that are told belong to this period ; many are attributed by 
Sir Walter Scott to the Norse conquerors; but, whatever be their 
origin, they vie in strangeness and improbability with those 
narrated by the Scotch and Irish, whom in this respect the 
Manxmen so much resemble. 

Some time during the fifth century Christianity was introduced 
by St. Patrick and his disciples, St. Germain and St. Maughold. 
St. Patrick gave his name to a small island situated within a 
stone’s-throw of the old town of Peel, on the western coast, and 
reached by means of a ferry boat. Upon this island, to which 
further reference will be made hereafter, are the ruins of a church, 
said to have been erected by him in the year 444 a.p., probably 
the oldest church in the British Empire whose walls are still 
standing. In its immediate vicinity are the ruins of St. Germain’s 
cathedral, named after his successor (circ. 447 A.D.), who is reported 
by some to have been Bishop of Auxerre, and to have come to 
Britain with Lupus, Bishop of Troyes. 

St. Maughold also gives his name to the district in which he 
lived and died, and in the parish church of which he is believed 
to have been buried in the year 553 a.p. Before his conversion 
by St. Patrick, if tradition may be relied upon, he was the leader 
of a band of Irish freebooters. On repenting of his evil life, he 
caused himself to be bound hand and foot and placed in a boat, 
which was allowed to drift whithersoever God might decree. He 
was cast ashore on the Isle of Man at the headland now known as 
St. Maughold, and after living for some time as a hermit upon 
the mountains, was made bishop of the diocese. Not far from 





* A noted Manx prelate, who died in 1755, at the age of 93, in the 58th ycar of his 
consecration, 
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the church is a well, called “St. Maughold’s well,” which the 
natives believe was endued by him with certain healing virtues 
that have not yet passed away. For many ages persons were 
accustomed to visit this well on the first Sunday in August, to 
drink the waters and sit upon a rock called the Saint’s chair, 
which, however, cannot now be identified. 

From the sixth to the tenth centuries the island was governed by 
Welsh princes, and then it came under the dominion of the kings 
of Norway. The first of these,and perhaps the best known of all 
the traditionary rulers, bore the name of Gorree, or Orry, to whom 
is attributed the institution of the Tynwald Court, the House of 
Keys, and the division of the land into six sheadings. He is 
said to have arrived with a fleet of strong ships on the north shore 
of the island at the beginning of the tenth century, after the 
conquest of the Orchades and the Hebrides. Landing one clear 
night, he was asked whence he came. Pointing to the Milky 
Way, he replied, “ That is the way to my country.” And so to 
this day the Milky Way is spoken of as “ Road Mooar Ree Gorree,” 
or the great road of King Orry. A few yards up the old Ramsey 
road, about half-a-mile from Laxey, is a heap of rugged stones, or 
cairn, surmounted bya high massive stone, which is said to mark 
the grave of this notable prince. A short time ago several of 
the stones were removed, when a vault was discovered, containing 
not only a number of bones, but also the teeth of a horse and an 
old horse-shoe. As the Scandinavians were accustomed to bury a 
warrior and his horse together, King Orry’s remains may really 
have been deposited here. (Another heap of stones may be seen 
upon the opposite side of the road, which probably mark the 
grave of another Scandinavian chief.) Orry was succeeded in 947 
A.D. by his son Guthred, the reputed founder of Castle Rushen, 
within whose walls he is said to have been buried. This castle, 
which is still standing, and which, after the lapse of many ages, 
has the appearance of a recent erection, is situated at Castletown, 
the capital of the island, whose ancient name was Rushen. It is 
said to resemble the Castle of Elsinore, in Denmark. The walls 
are twelve feet thick at the base and nine feet thick at the 
summit. The keep was formerly the residence of the Kings of 
Man, and the castle itself was for centuries the seat of govern- 
ment. 

The Lieutenant-Governor lived here as recently as 25 years ago, 
but the building is now used as a common prison. The clock, 
which has only three wheels, was the gift of Queen Elizabeth, 
and, though so simple in construction, it has kept excellent time 
for 300 years. Outside the castle, at the distance of a few yards, 
18 @ curious sun-dial, made of solid stone, with 13 faces, all dif- 
ferently marked, by means of which the time may be ascertained 
(if the moon shines brightly) by night as well as by day. 

Some time apparently in the eleventh century a civil war broke 
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out between the northern and southern divisions of the island, 
when the women of the south helped their husbands so valiantly 
that they were awarded the privilege of bequeathing half their 
property as they pleased. The inhabitants of Manx Land, there- 
fore, may be suid to have possessed a Married Women’s Property 
Act eight hundred years before an Act bearing this title was 
passed by the British House of Commons. 

In 1266 the island became a dependency of the Scottish Crown, 
whence it came under English rule. After passing successively 
into the hands of Sir Simon and William de Montacute, Piers Gal- 
veston, Sir William Scrope (Earl of Wiltshire ., Henry Percy (Earl 
of Northumberland), and others, it was for three centuries in the 
possession of the Stanleys, who were created Earls of Derby, the 
second of whom dropped the title of King of Man, preferring the 
more modest title of Lord. In 1736 it became the property of 
the Dukes of Athol. In 1765 the revenues of the island were 
surrendered to the British Government for £70,000, certain rights, 
however, being still retained; but in 1825 it was entirely and un- 
reservedly ceded to the Crown, the reigning duke agreeing to re- 
ceive from the Lords of the Treasury, in lieu of his remaining 
interest in the island, the sum of £416,114." Notwithstanding 
this, the Isle of Man may be said to possess “ Home rule,” the 
civil government being vested in the Lieutenant-Governor, the 
Council, and the House of Keys. The Liewtenant-Governor, who 
has exceptional powers, receives a salary of £1,800 per annum 
and residence. On assuming office he has to take the following 
oath: “You shall truly and uprightly deal between our Sovereign 
Lady the Queen and her people, and as indifferently between party 
and party, as this staff now standeth, as far as in you lieth.” The 
Council, which is the upper branch of the Legislature, and cor- 
responds to the British House of Lords, consists of the Bishop,t 
the Attorney-General, the Receiver-General, the two Deemsters, 
the Clerk of the Rolls, the Water-Bailiff, the Archdeacon, and 
the Vicar-General. The House of Keys, which answers to the 
British House of Commons, consists of twenty-four members, 
who are now (since 1867) chosen by the votes of the electors of 
the island. Unmarried women owning real estate of £4 a 





* The arms of Manx Land are peculiar, and appear to have some reference to its 
chequered career. Before the Scottish Conquest they consisted of a ship in full sail, 
but they were then changed to three legs in armour joined at the thighs, and with 
— at the heels, and so bent that in whatever direction they are turned two assume 
the attitude of supplication while the third will appear to be kicking an assailant 
from behind. The motto is: “ Quocunque jeceris stabit ” (Whatever way you throw 
it, it will stand). 

+ The origin of the bishop's title, “ Sodor and Man,” is not very clear. Some 
affirm that Sodor means Southern Islands ; others that it was the ancient name of the 
island on which St. Germain’s cathedral stands ; while others think that it refers to 
the cathedral church of Iona, which bore this name (Greek, Soter=Saviour). The 
bishop (whose income is about £2,500) has also a seat, without a vote, in the British 
House of Peers. Seven hundred years ago all the bishops of Man were elected from 
among the monks of Furness Abbey, Lancashire, and were subject to their control. 
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year rateable value (which is the property qualification) are ad- 
mitted as voters. The Women’s Suffrage question is therefore 
settled in the island. Male lodgers who occupy premises 
valued at #10 per annum are also qualified, under the 
House of Keys Election Act, 1881. This assembly dates from 
1417 a.p., but is a continuation of one of more ancient origin 
called Taxi axi. The name Keys is supposed to refer to the 
nature of the office, viz., to wnlock or interpret the common 
law. 

The Council and the Keys, presided over by the Lieutenant- 
Governor, form a Tynwald* Court ; but before any Act can become 
law it must receive the sanction not only of both Houses, but also 
of the Queen. After an Act has received the royal assent, it is 
proclaimed from Tynwald Hill, a curious mound, twelve feet high, 
near St. John’s. This mound has three rows of seats, cut out of 
the sides, for the accommodation of the various officials, with 
steps on the eastern side leading to the summit, and is said to be 
composed of sods taken from every parish in the island. The 
ceremony of proclaiming the laws takes place before an audience 
of many thousands of people on the 5th of July every year. First 
the Lieutenant-Governor and all the dignitaries of the island at- 
tend divine service in the church close by. They then walk in 
procession to the hill, and read an abstract of the laws passed 
during the year, returning to the church to transact whatever 
further business may require their attention. Orders come from 
the Imperial Government from time to time respecting the adop- 
tion of Acts which Parliament has already passed, any reluctance 
to adopt them being followed by threats of annexation. Thus the 
Education Act in the Isle of Man corresponds in all essential 
particulars with that in force in England. 

The office of the Deemsters, or judges, who in their own courts 
have authority to determine all cases submitted to them (subject, 
however, to an appeal to the staff of Government), is regarded by 
historians as a relic of Druidie rule. Each of them on his ap- 
pointment has to take the following oath: “ By this Book, and 
by the holy contents thereof, and by the wonderful works that Go 
hath miraculously wrought in heaven above, and in the earth be- 
neath in six days and seven nights, 1 —— do swear that I will 
without respect of favour or friendship, love or gain, consanguinity 
or affinity, envy or malice, execute the laws of this isle justly be- 
twixt our sovereign lord (or lady) the King (or Queen) and his (or 
her) subjects within this isle, and betwixt party and party, as 
indifferently as the herring’s backbone doth lie in the midst of the 
fish.” Until the year 1417 the laws were only stored up in the 
memory of the Deemsters, and were called “ breast” laws. By 
degrees, however, they were reduced to writing, and in 1636 they 

_ — — 





* Originally Thingvillr, from Thing (Danish), a court of justice, and véllr, a field 
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were fully detailed, by command of the seventh Earl of Derby, 
who was at that time Lord of Man. Some of these ancient laws 
are very curious. A few may be enumerated. “ In the Isle of Man,” 
says Sir William Blackstone in his “ Commentaries,” “to take 
away a horse or an ox was no felony, but a trespass, because of the 
difficulty in that little territory to conceal them or carry them off; 
but to steal a pig or a fowl, which was easily done, was a capital 
misdemeanour, and the offender was punished with death.” “ Any 
Irishwoman loitering and not working be commanded forth off this 
isle, with as much convenient speed as may be; and no boat be 
suffered to bring any of the said loitering persons into the said 
isle, but that the master of the said boat, upon pain of forfeiture 
of his boat and goods, after warning given, take the said persons 
off again.” ‘In the case of theft, if it amount to the value of 
sixpence-halfpenny, shall be felony to death to the offender; and 
under that value to be whipped, or set upon a wooden horse or- 
dained for such offenders at the discretion of the captain.” The 
disseminator of a false report was placed in the whipping stocks, 
with his tongue in a leathern noose called a bridle, and on this 
being taken off he had to repeat three times: “False tongue, 
thou hast lied.” Slander against any of the chief officers or of the 
House of Keys was punished by a fine of £10 and the loss of both 
ears. Temperance reformers will be interested to learn that in 
1610 a law was proclaimed by which any one who was found drunk, 
whether man or woman, was for the first offence placed in the 
stocks, for a second offence was tied to the whipping stocks, and if 
convicted a third time was to be whipped therein; and although 
this law is not in force now, any publican is fined who supplies 
liquor to an habitual drunkard after receiving notice that he is 
not todo so. At one time the island appears to have possessed 
extensive forests, and though these have disappeared, the inhabi- 
tants evidently felt the importance of preserving their timber, 
for a law was passed in 1629 that any one breaking trees, plants, 
&e., should be whipped through the market towns. The clergy, 
before the commutation of tithes in the island, received a share of 
all that the ploughed land yielded, and also of cheese, butter, 
eggs, honey, lambs, geese, herrings, hay, flax, wool, &c. “ Also, 
the clark must have, of every man that departeth this life, being 
able to pay a whole corse present, ls. 9d., or els his apparell, as 
was used in old Time; and of a woman Is. 7d., or els such Dutyes 
as were used in old Time; and of the Poor, all debts being paid, 
to be reasonably agreed withal.” Non-compliance with these 
instructions was punishable by imprisonment. 

The value of money in those days may be estimated somewhat 
by the fact that in 1561 and 1609 the yearly wages of a plough- 
man were fixed by law at 13s. 4d.; those of a driver at 10s., and 
of a horseman at 8s. In 1667 the ploughman’s wages were raised 
to 15s., and a fisherman’s wages to 13s. per annum. Nine shillings 
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a year was considered fair remuneration for a strong maid-servant. 
Truly, the times have changed since then ! 

The more modern laws are not widely different from those in 
England; but there are still some peculiar to Manxland. For 
instance, no one is allowed to charge more than £6 per cent. for 
loans or mortgages. One result of this is that no pawnbroker is 
to be found in the island. The statute of limitation also restricts 
the recovery of debts to three years, instead of six as in England. 
Sobriety is greatly promoted by a most stringent enactment, viz., 
that all public houses must be closed from ten p.m. on Saturday 
night till seven o’clock on Monday morning; and if any one is 
found on the premises on Sunday, except the publican’s own 
family (and a bond fide traveller), he is liable to a fine, even 
though no intoxicating drink may have been called for or con- 
sumed. 

Among the many strange customs once generally observed, but 
now falling into disuse, the following may be mentioned: On 
New Year's Eve the occupants of farm-houses and cottages smooth 
the ashes on the floor, in the hope of finding on the next morning 
the impression of a fairy foot. The direction of the foot is sup- 
posed to predict, if towards the threshold a death, if from the 
threshold an increase in the family during the year. As soon as 
the New Year dawns a number of young men go from house to 
house, singing a verse expressive of good wishes for the family, 
after which they are hospitably entertained. It is considered im- 
portant, however, that a dark person should first enter the house. 
This custom is called “ Quaaltagh.” The rhyme is as follows : 


“ Again we assemble, a merry New Year 
To wish to each one of the family here ; 
Whether man or woman, girl or boy, 
That long life and happiness all may enjoy. 
May they have potatoes and herrings in plenty, 
With butter and cheese and each other dainty ; 
And may their sleep never, by night or by day, 
Disturbed be by even the tooth of a flea, 
Until at the Quaaltagh again we appear 
To wish you, as now, all a Happy New Year.” 


On the first of February a festival was held in honour of St. 
Bridget, who is said to have received the veil from St. Maughold, 
and who founded a nunnery near Douglas, about the year 567, at 
which she died and was buried. Gathering a bundle of green 
rushes, which were afterwards strewn upon the floor, the house- 
hold would stand at the door and invite the saint to come and 
lodge with them that night. On Good Friday no iron must be 
put in the fire, the poker being replaced by a stick of the rowan 
tree. On the eve of May day the ceremony of “ Laa Boaldyn” 
is observed, when fires are lit upon the mountains and horns are 
blown to frighten away fairies and witches. 

On the Ist of August visits are paid to the holy wells, the 
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- waters of which are credited with effecting many marvellous cures. 
St. Stephen’s day is noted for the celebration of an ancient 
custom called “ Hunting the Wren.” Once upon a time (so runs 
the tale) a beautiful fairy allured the warriors of the island into 
the sea, where they were drowned. An attempt being made to 
destroy her, she escaped by assuming the form of a wren, which 
was henceforth condemned to death. The wren, when killed, is 
placed upon a pole decorated with ribbons, and carried in pro- 
cession from house to house, the company singing the doggerel 
verse : 


“ We hunted the wren for Robbin the Bobbin, 
We hunted the wren for Jack of the Can; 
We hunted the wren for Robbin the Bobbin, 
We hunted the wren for every one.” 


The feathers of the bird being regarded as charms, are sold for 
small sums of money, and any one who possesses a feather is said 
to be secure from shipwreck during the next twelve months. 
Christmas, as might be expected, is a season of merriment and 
rejoicing, and is ushered in by a celebration in the churches, 
called “Oiel Verry,” and by boys marching through the streets 
fantastically dressed, as in the North of England, inquiring 


“ Who wants to see ‘the White Boys’ act?” 

Superstition dies hard. The belief in fairies is not yet extinct 
among Manx men. They are said (as we have already intimated) 
to have been the first inhabitants of the island; and although a 
Wesleyan preacher named Corjaig declared some years ago that 
he witnessed their departure in a body from the Bay of Douglas, 
in empty rum puncheons, and watched them scudding away 
before the wind in the direction of Jamaica, fairy doctors are 
still resorted to, not only by the poor and ignorant, but even by 
persons who might be supposed to be better instructed; and 
charms are sold for two or three shillings, which are warranted to 
cure all kinds of diseases. But it is considered essential to the 
recovery of the patient that the messenger sent to the doctor 
should neither eat nor drink by the way, nor divulge to any one 
the object of his mission. On a stormy night the peasantry 
retire to rest early, that the fairies may enter and obtain shelter 
and repose. 

Witchcraft obtained a large amount of credence. In the fifteenth 
century it was firmly believed that witches had control over the 
elements, and could sell wind to sailors; also that by casting an 
“evil” eye upon a neighbour’s cow that was coveted, they could 
cause it to droop and die; and by making a waxen image, and 
muttering over it some cabalastic words, effect the death of the 
person whom it was intended to represent. Any one, however, 
who was convicted of practising “the black art” was burnt alive, 
or placed ina barrel, the inside of which was filled with iron 
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spikes, and rolled from the top ofa mountain called Slieu Whallin 
into the valley below. 

Mermaids, according to the old historian Waldron, frequently 
visited the island, especially during the Commonwealth, when 
very few ships resorted thither. He tells us that on moonlight 
nights these beautiful creatures were to be seen, sitting upon the 
shore, combing their hair and sporting with each other, but on 
the approach of a human being they plunged into the water and 
were soon out of sight. One, however, is said to have been 
caught in a net laid for the purpose at Port Soderick*—one of the 
most charming and secluded spots in the island,—but though 
treated with great kindness she could not be persuaded either to 
converse with them or to partake of the provisions that were 
spread before her; and apprehensive of her health, and of their 
own safety if injury befel her, after three days’ sojourn with them, 
the people let her go. 

Legends abound respecting monsters who once frequented the 
island. There was the tarroo ushtey, or wild water-bull, the 
terror of the farmers, whose cattle he destroyed; the glashtin, or 
water-horse, who, leaving his native element, would chase the 
ponies upon the mountains; the phynnodderee, a fallen fairy, 
who, being banished from elf-land, was transformed into a wild 
satyr with long shaggy hair, and who among other exploits would 
mow down the meadow-grass for the farmers, collect and drive 
home belated sheep upon the mountains, and on one occasion is 
reported to have carried to the site of a building, for which it was 
intended, a huge block of white stone (which had baffled the 
united efforts of all the men of the parish), and more than a 
hundred cartloads of stones in a single night. There was also the 
dovinney-oie, or night-man, who foretold events to certain 
persons, and whose dismal cry of “howlaa, howlaa” along the 
coast in winter was a sure sign of an approaching storm. Near to 
Crosby stands the church of St. Trinian, built as a thank-offering 
by one who was saved from shipwreck, but never completed, 
owing to the malice of a buggane, or evil spirit, who threw down 
the roof every time it was put on, accompanying the act with a 
fiendish laugh. Many tales are told respecting these monsters, 
but it would occupy too much space to enumerate them here. 
Perhaps the most popular story is that which relates to the 
mauthe dhoo, an apparition resembling a large black spaniel with 
curly hair, which is said to have haunted Peel Castle, and was 
regarded by the soldiers as an evil spirit, before whom it would be 
unwise to indulge in profanity. They were afraid to be left alone 
with the creature, who not only frequented various parts of the 
building, but was accustomed to enter the guard chamber as soon 





* The rocky scenery at Port Soderick is very fine. In the cliffs on the south side 
are three caves, one of which, called “the Smuggler’s Cave,” is of considerable 
extent. 
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as the candles were lit, and lie down before the fire in the presence 
of them all. But one night one of their number, in a drunken 
fit, boasted that he was not afraid of it, and that he would carry 
the keys to the captain without a companion (which was contrary 
to custom), and desired nothing better than that the mauthe 
dhoo should follow him, whether dog or devil. Some time after 
a loud noise was heard. The adventurer returned, but was unable 
to utter a word, and after three days’ intense agony he died. It 
is to this incident that Sir Walter Scott refers in “‘ The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel :” 


“His blood did freeze, his brain did burn, 
*Twas feared his mind would ne'er return ; 
For he was speechless, ghastly, wan, 
Like him of whom the story ran, 
Who spoke the spectre-hound in Man. 
Canto VI. xxvi. 


It is said that the mauthe dhoo was never seen at the castle 
again, and as no one would venture through the passage traversed 
by the soldier on that memorable night, it was closed up, and 
another way was made. The solemn manner in which the story is 
told by the old sergeant who conducts visitors over the building, 
leaves the impression that he quite believes it to be true. 

Of course, there were giants in olden time! Outside Peel 
Castle is a Giant's Grave, 90 feet long and 5 feet broad. Not far 
off is a block of stone said to have been hurled by a giant against 
one of the opposite hills, upon which are pointed out the very 
marks of his fingers, which he crushed into it as it left his hand. 
At the foot of Mount Barrule isa Giant’s Cave,and scattered over 
the island are lofty slabs, which the natives tell us are Giants’ 
Quoiting Stones. Unfortunately for tradition, another and more 
satisfactory explanation can be given than that they were tossed 
into their present position by giants at play. They are probably 
the Banta stones which Norsemen were accustomed to erect over 
the graves of their warriors. One of these, 10 feet high, stands 
in a field not far from Port St. Mary; another at Ballacregga ; 
and others may be seen in different parts of the island. On the 
road between Douglas and Ramsey, about a mile from Laxey, are 
two stones six feet high, called “The Cloven Stones,” on account 
of their being split asunder. These are supposed to mark the 
grave of a Welsh prince who invaded the island and was killed by 
the natives. A cloven stone is said to have been the symbol of 
defeat among the early Northmen.* Besides these, the ancients 
often marked the graves of their dead by cairns (like those before- 
mentioned at Laxey), and barrows, or mounds of earth. Akin to 
these in their origin and purpose are the numerous stone circles 
which are found in the island, and which are commonly called 








* It is right to add that another derivation is given, cloven being said to be a 
corruption of clovan, an abbreviation of Kirk Lovan, the ancient name of the parish. 
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Druidical circles. The remains of three of these circles may be 
seen at Glen Darragh, though some of the stones have been thrown 
down, and others removed. One of these three is said to be the most 
remarkable in Manx Land, and all of them are now regarded as 
British or early Scandinavian burying places. More than twenty 
stone circles are still standing, in a more or less perfect condition, 
within the very limited area which the island embraces. While 
speaking of memorials of the dead, we must not omit to mention 
the Runic monuments that abound, many of them in a remark- 
able state of preservation. Those at Kirk Braddan, Kirk Michael, 
and Kirk Maughold are worthy of special notice. Kirk Braddan, 
which is not far from Douglas, appears to have been one of the 
most ancient burying places in the kingdom. Here, it is said, the 
bones of Druids, Scots and Scandinavians, bold friars, and mighty 
chieftains have been crumbling for centuries. Near the old 
church, which is now falling to decay, are three Scandinavian 
crosses. Some time ago they were discovered by a labourer lying 
horizontally in the earth; they are now elevated upon a small 
mound. One of the inscriptions may be rendered thus: “ Thorlaf 
Neaki erected this cross to Fiach, his son, the nephew of Eabr.” 
In the same churchyard are two other monuments—one leaning 
against the church wall, the other close to the gate—which 
probably belong to the same period. Just outside the entrance 
gates of the churchyard at Kirk Michael is a large stone cross 
richly ornamented with animals and other figures, intended 
apparently to represent a stag-hunt. On the edge of the stone the 
following words are inscribed, which must be read from the bottom 
upwards: “ Iualfir sunr Thurulfs eins Rautha risti crus thana aft 
Frithu muthur sina” (Joalf, son of Thorolf the Red, erected this 
stone to his mother Frida). On one side of the gateway is a cross 
embellished with carvings of a harper,a dog, and two men carrying 
weapons ; on the opposite side is another, beautifully ornamented 
with knot work. The former is the more worthy of notice as it 
contains only Celtic names, the characters and dialect being unlike 
those of any other inscription found in the island. The date of it 
probably is about 1238. The latter tells us that “ Mailbrigd, son 
of Athakan (the) smith erected this cross for his soul ; but his kins- 
man Gaut made this (cross) and all in Man.” Another finely- 
carved cross, which once stood near Bishop Wilson’s tomb, leans at 
present for support against the porch of the church. Kirk Maugy 
hold, which is one of the oldest churches in the island and 
dates from the fifth century, is rather famous for its crosses, among 
which may be mentioned two bearing effigies apparently of St. 
Patrick and St. Maughold; a pillar-cross most beautifully and 
elaborately sculptured, five feet high, bearing on one side a 
representation of the Crucifixion, and on the other of the Virgin 
and child, with a figure kneeling, &c. ; and a double-wheel sand- 
stone cross nearly seven and a half feet high. In the churchyard 
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at Ballaugh there is an interesting Runic cross which has well 
withstood the ravages of time; at St. John’s chapel is another, 
bearing an inscription to the effect that “Inosruier engraved 
these Runes ;” and at Onchan, not far from Douglas, are two slabs 
upon which are carved Runic characters and fantastic forms of 
animals. The antiquary will doubtless in the course of his 
rambles discover many additional specimens, for the island is rich 
in these memorials of races which have passed away. 

But there are other reminders of past ages besides monuments 
to individual persons. There are ruins of ancient buildings which 
once played their part in civil and ecclesiastical history, though 
they are now stripped of their former strength and glory. The 
most prominent of these is Peel Castle, to which reference has 
already been made, situated upon what is known as St. Patrick’s 
Isle, and from the earliest times a fortified residence of the kings 
of Man. Here within an area of seven acres (the extent of this 
islet), surrounded hy a wall four feet thick and flanked with 
towers,* may be seen not only the remains of the castle, the 
cathedral of St. Germain, and the church of St. Patrick, of which 
we spoke at the commencement of this paper, but also a fine 
specimen of a round tower, fifty feet high (probably erected as a 
light-house or signal for sailors), the remains of a bishop’s palace, 
of an ancient armoury, and of Fenella’s tower, with which Sir 
Walter Scott has made us familiar in “ Peveril of the Peak.” The 
crypt of the cathedral was once used as a prison, in which Thomas, 
Earl of Warwick, was confined, in 1397. Here, too, Eleanor, 
Duchess of Gloucester, was brought in 1447, and detained for 
fourteen years on the ground of sorcery. It was affirmed that in 
conjunction with Roger Bolingbroke, one of the duke’s chaplains, 
and Marjery Jourdemain, the witch of Eye, she made a waxen 
image of the king, with the design of shortening his life, it being 
believed that as the image melted away, his health and strength 
would decline. To this incident Shakespeare alludes in his play of 
“King Henry VI.,” 2nd part, Act 2, Scene 3: 


“Stand forth, Dame Eleanor Cobham, Gloucester’s wife, 
In sight of God and us your guilt is great: 
Receive the sentence of the law for sins 
Such as by God’s book are adjudged to death. 


* * . . * + 


You, madam, for you are more nobly born 
Despoiled of your honour in your life, 
Shall after three days’ open penance done 
Live in your country here in banishment, 
With Sir John Stanley in the Isle of Man.” 


The cathedral, which is now roofless, is not unlike that at Carlisle, 
and is said to bear a closer resemblance to that at Drontheim (or 





* This wall was constructed in 1593 by Henry, third Earl of Derby. 
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Trondhjem), in Norway. It was built of old red sandstone in 
1245, evidently upon the site of an older structure, and though at 
present in a dilapidated condition, was used for public worship up 
to the close of the last century. 

On the banks of the Silverburn, about nine miles from Douglas 
and five minutes’ walk from Ballasalla Railway Station, are the 
ruins of an ancient building called Rushen Abbey. Very little 
now remains standing except the dormitory, refectory, and tower, 
but the place is interesting, as it was the last monastery in the 
United Kingdom that was dispersed. It was founded by Ivo, an 
Abbot of Furness, in 1098, on land granted by Olave II., and was 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary; but it was greatly enlarged in 
1134. It was occupied by an abbot and twelve monks of the 
Cistercian order, appointed by the monks at Furness, who were 
reputed to be very poor and hard-worked, wearing neither shirts 
nor shoes, and never eating flesh except when on a journey. By 
degrees, however, wealth poured into their coffers, and before the 
dissolution of the abbey in the reign of Elizabeth its occupants 
had become luxurious and proud. 

Not far from these ruins is a small bridge which crosses the 
stream, called the Crossay or Monk’s Bridge, which was evidently 
built before carriages on wheels were known or thought of, and is 
one of the oldest relics in the island. 

Those who are fond of mountain scenery will no doubt admire the 
lofty peaks which stretch in a line almost parallel with the south- 
eastern coast, from seven to eight miles inland, the highest of which, 
Snaefell (i.e, the snow mountain), is 2,034 feet above the 
level of the sea. Many of the glens are extremely beautiful. 
The most frequented of these are Glen Darragh, with its so-called 
Druidic circles ; Laxey Glen, with its pleasure grounds; and Glens 
Meay, Helen, Moar, Wyllin, Dhoon, and Sulby, with their water- 
falls, which, though not gigantic, add considerably to their 
charm. Ballaglass cascade also, not far from St. Maughold and 
in the vicinity of the North Barrule Mountain, should not be 
overlooked. 

Those who only visit the island as a watering place can choose 
between Douglas, Ramsey, Peel, Port Erin, Port St. Mary, or any 
of the smaller and more primitive localities which stud the coast. 
The most important town and the most lively and bustling during 
the season is DouGLas—a name probably derived from Dhoo and 
Glass, two rivers which join each other at a short distance from 
Quarter Bridge. The resident population is 14,000, though in 
the beginning of the eighteenth century it numbered only 700 or 
800 persons. The bay, which has been compared to that of 
Naples, is very fine, and the esplanade extensive and substantial, 
with a background of handsome and uniformly constructed 
houses. The Victoria Pier, at which the steamers discharge their 
passengers, is 1,100 feet long and 50 feet wide. The Iron Pier, 
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which is used as a promenade, is 1,000 feet long and 17 feet wide. 
The hotels and boarding-houses are numerous and inexpensive. 
The new streets are wide and imposing. The older streets are 
extremely narrow and inconvenient. The shops are on the whole 
attractive, especially in Victoria Street, the “Regent Street” of 
the island. In marked contrast with this admirable thoroughfare 
are the numerous lanes—for they can hardly be designated streets 
-—without paths and paved with “ petrified dumplings” (alias, 
boulders from the sea shore), which open into each other in the 
most perplexing manner, and which evidently point to a time 
when smuggling was carried on to a very large extent. Here are 
buildings three or four stories high, with curiously-carved door- 
ways, mahogany balustrades, and large cellars, side by side with 
small cottages that are falling to decay. And here, not only 
children, but also full-grown women may be seen without shoes or 
stockings, though apparently from choice and habit rather than 
necessity. To turn out of one of these curious old relics of a past 
age into the fashionable promenade produces a strange sensation. 
Douglas abounds in places of worship,* and also in places of 
amusement; and commendable efforts appear to have been made 
to meet the tastes and wishes of every class. But those who seek 
rest and quiet will doubtless find their way to a less fashionable 
and less frequented locality. 

Ramsey ranks next to Douglas in size and importance, and 
receives an increasing number of visitors every year. The town 
has a sleepy appearance, and the old streets are narrow and 
roughly paved ; but the bay is extensive, the boating and fishing 
are excellent, and the surrounding scenery is beautiful. On the 
heights beyond the town stands the Albert Tower, which was 
erected to commemorate a visit by the late Prince Consort in 
1847, and those who will take the trouble to climb the hill (called 
Fussell’s Hill) will be amply repaid by the varied views that they 
will obtain. 

But for perfect simplicity of life and mental as well as physical 
repose, the visitor cannot do better than settle down at Port Erin, 
which is situated at the south-west part of the island, about 15 
miles from Douglas, whence it can be reached by rail. Here are 
two fine headlands, an attractive bay, a small harbour with fishing 
smacks sailing in and out, and a race of hardy fishermen, who are 
specially noted for their industry and sobriety. At the entrance 
of the bay are the remains of a breakwater 900 feet long, which 
was so badly constructed that it was totally destroyed during the 
winter storms of 1883. The little white cottages—most of the 
cottages in the island are white, with thatched roofs—seem to 
have been dropped ‘down haphazard on the hills and on the shore, 





* It may be mentioned here that the natives are very strict in their attention 
to religion. The ministers of the various parishes have the prefix Sir attached to 
their names. 
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and add much to the picturesqueness of the scene. Not far off is 
Port St. Mary, which in the fishing season is one of the busiest 
places in the island ; and in the neighbourhood of these two little 
watering-places are many romantic spots to which excursions may 
be made. Among these may be mentioned the CaLF, a small 
island about 44 miles in circumference, now rocky and barren— 
the special resort of rabbits and of a species of sea-fowl, called 
pufin—but once occupied by a strong garrison; the Stack, close 
by, which consists of two lofty pyramids of rock ; KiTTERLAND, a 
rocky islet, containing thousands of sea-birds ; the CuicKENS Rock 
LIGHTHOUSE, 124 feet high, and built of Scotch granite; the 
Sucar Loar Rock, detached from the adjacent cliffs, and rising 
to the height of 150 feet, with a cave in its vicinity ; the CuasMs, 
twelve wide fissures in the solid rock, 300 feet above the sea, 
supposed to have been caused by an earthquake or a landslip; 
and Spanish Heap, a lofty promontory of grey schist, rising to 
the height of 400 feet, which derives its name from the fact that 
here in 1588 several of the ships belonging to the Spanish Armada 
were dashed to pieces. The journey from Port Erin to CasTLe- 
TOWN, the metropolis of the island, is short and easy. Not far 
from here is KING WILLIAM’s COLLEGE, the principal educational 
establishment in the island, named after William IV. It was 
founded in 1830, and cost £7,000. Directly opposite the college 
‘is Hanco HILL, noted as tlie place where Illiam Dhone 
(William Christian) was shot in 1662 for an act of treason 
against the Countess of Derby; * and within ten minutes’ 
walk from it is Derspy Haven, one of the finest natural harbours 
in the island, brought into more public notice by Hesba Stretton 
in her book, “The Fishers of Derby Haven.” LaANnGNeEss, with 
its romantic arches and seaside grottos, St. MIcHAkEL’s ISLE, 
with its little chapel and old circular fort, both now in ruins ; and 
Poo.vasH, whence the marble was dug for the steps at the south 
and west entrances of St. Paul’s Cathedral, should also be seen. 
Those who are interested in mining will not fail to visit Laxey (to 
which reference has already been made), originally a Danish 
settlement, a few miles north of Douglas, where there is one of 
the largest water-wheels in the world, 72} feet in diameter, 6 feet 
broad, 2174 feet in circumference, and of 200 horse-power. The 
mines yield lead, blende, and copper, and give employment to 800 
men. Mining operations are also carried on at Foxdale and several 
other places ; indeed, for its extent the island is richer in mineral 
products than any other portion of the United Kingdom. Those 
bent on geological pursuits will find ample food for study in 
nearly all parts of the island. Many fossil shells have been 
obtained at Poolvash, and skeletons of the gigantic Irish elk have 
been discovered in the marl pits at Ballaugh. There are also 





* See Sir Walter Scott's “ Peveril of the Peak,” appendix to Introduction. 
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excellent marble, granite, and slate quarries in various districts. 
The naturalist will observe that genuine Manx cats have no tails, 
and that Manx cocks are in a similar condition. He will also be 
interested to know that there are no moles or obnoxious reptiles 
in the island. If fond of botany, he will learn that the only 
indigenous plant in the island is the rocket, and will be able to 
collect a rich variety of marine plants along the coast. The 
sportsman may bring down a partridge or two in the season, but 
will look in vain for grouse, though they were once plentiful. The 
angler will find plenty of good trout in the various rivers, the 
largest of which is the Sulby; or if he prefer to launch out upon 
the sea, mackerel, gurnet, codling and other members of the finny 
tribe may be quickly caught in large numbers. The island is 
famous for its mackerel and also for its herrings, which are salted 
down in great quantities for winter use, or kippered and packed 
in boxes for exportation. More than 500 boats are engaged in 
the herring fishery alone, and sometimes the shoals of fish are so 
dense as to impede the progress of the vessels. It has been 
stated, indeed, that there is no other portion of Europe, and (ex- 
cept Newfoundland) no other country in the world, where so large 
a proportion of the population is dependent on fishing for a liveli- 
hood. Estimating the number of inhabitants at 53,000 it is caleu- 
lated that one person out of every five is maintained directly by 
his earnings as a fisherman; and if boat builders, net makers, &c., 
are included, the proportion would be one in four. 

But we must bring our remarks to a close, simply adding that 
the climate is very healthy, and the temperature peculiarly mild 
and equable, owing to the influence of the Gulf Stream. There 
is no other place in the same parallel of latitude which has so high 
a mean annual temperature, with flowers growing to perfection in 
winter in the open air. It is, therefore, admirably adapted not 
only for a summer resort, but also for a winter residence. 








ELIZABETH’S FORTUNE. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
INTRODUCED TO SOCIETY. 


So quietly passed my first twelvemonth in Grandchester. I had 
come to know the ins and outs of that city as well as the oldest 
cathedral jackdaw, having studied it, jackdaw fashion, from the 
bird’s-eye point of view afforded by our sitting-room windows. I 
knew all the leaders and wheelers of society by sight; the clergy 
of every degree, from the dean down to the last appointed teacher 
at the missionary college ; the well-to-do widows, deploring, not 
the loss, but the undisputed possession of their superfluous 
daughters; the daughters, daintily dressed for their part in 
vanity’s never-ending little fair; the childless rich; but, of the 
hundred families or so, composing Grandchester society proper, I 
was on speaking terms with but one. Mrs. Freeman, the wife 
of a minor canon, an old college chum of James’s, made friends 
with me openly. New comers, they had the simplicity to imagine 
that even in the Grandchester cathedral Close, and not only in 
the proverb, an Englishman’s house is his castle, and he may ask 
whom he likes to tea. Mrs. Wycherley, the watch-dog of Grand- 
chester society, saw me one afternoon at that door. In high 
indignation she wrote to her brother, the dean, requiring him 
to remonstrate with my hosts on the impropriety of their acquaint- 
ance, and on his declining to interfere, was barely restrained from 
sending a protest to the Conservative paper. 

One more reminder of my unfitness to mix in the local society. 
No wonder I came to despair on this point. Not the most 
punctilious regularity of conduct, quietness of manner, dress, 
deportment advanced me one jot. James and I might take our 
choice between the averted glance and the blank stare, the curled 
lip and the cold shoulder; and our second New Year’s Day in 
Grandchester found us much where the first had done. 

Did I say that ? Forgive me, my treasure—with whose sweet 
little baby soul was born into my life a new love, a constant care, 
a new torment, a new delight! 

For some while now our lodgings had had to make room for a 
third inmate, a little despot, who, without having done anything 
to deserve it, beyond taking the trouble to be born, mark you, 
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claimed and received from the first moment of his appearance in 
this world entire devotion from me, from James, aye, and Miss 
Ruck and Gladys—slaves to his inarticulate will—condemning us 
to toil and spin for him, whilst offering no kind of return, except 
of the sentimental sort that nowadays we are told to despise. 

What name, we puzzled ourselves to think, would best fit his 
perfections? Gabriel, for his angelic disposition ; Adonis, for his 
matchless beauty ; Samson, for his tremendous size and strength ; 
Solomon, for his startling intelligence. Still, as in the years to 
come he might alter, and a superfine name unduly throw out any 
trifling deficiencies that he might possess, we demurred, and he 
seemed likely to live anonymous for want of something sufficiently 
out of the common. We finally decided on Sherwood Lambert 
Ughtred, all old names in the Romney family; when Captain 
Wellaway, in the very nick of time, pointed out that the initials 
we were going to give him spelt “slur.” Horrified and in a 
hurry we called him John, after John Pemberton, his godfather. 
I slipped in a William after, as a name which though not of 
necessity rousing great expectations, has splendid antecedents in 
more than one line. 

John William was sound and strong. ‘You may thank heaven 
for that,” sighed Mrs. Talboys, the beauty of the barracks, bewailing 
the feeble health of her first-born, whose life hung on a thread. 
Poor Mrs. Talboys! a nice good clever woman, as we women 
go, and possessed at sixteen of her fair share of health and 
strength, which for ten years she—like Annie Torrens, like 
ninety-nine out of a hundred—had been unflinchingly sacrificing 
to fashion, and there she was, at twenty-six, sacrificing still like 
a martyr, with an increasingly sickly constitution, and two children 
never out of the doctor’s hands. Troubles she would talk of and 
treat as the visitation of Providence, which sounded like flat 
blasphemy to my simple soul. Thrust your hand into scalding 
water, then talk of the burn as the visitation of Providence. 
And if little Alma Talboys, by dint of care and nursing skill, 
should grow up to womanhood, ninety-nine chances to one then 
will begin over again the pulling down of the constitution so 
carefully reared, for fashion is despotic, and Providence always 
there to be saddled with the natural, deplorable results. But it 
‘wasn’t for me to preach to Mrs. Talboys, nor would my preaching 
have been listened to. I spoke my thoughts to John William, 
who never dissented, who asked no questions, and whose round 
cheeks and solid limbs might well make me the envied of mothers. 

Major Rubicund, Captain Wellaway, and Mr. Mayfly came to 
look at him as at a curiosity at a fair. They brought presents— 
a horse and cart, a mechanical steam engine, a farmyard in bricks, 
and other toys suited to his age. But even they were scarcely in 
such a hurry to anticipate his future as James and I. We settled 
and unsettled it twenty times a day. 
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“ He'll get on,” said James as he stood wrapped in contempla- 
tions. «He's a child of the period; took to the world first 
moment he stepped into it—like a duck to the water. He’ll not 
badger himself to death to find out if life is worth living, but set 
to work to make it so for himself. He’s not one to cry for the 
moon or want what he can’t get, but he'll get what he wants. 
How wise he looks, Lilla. Put him on a college cap and gown 
and he’d pass for a don.” 

“T should like him to go into the Church,” I said thoughtfully. 
“To become Archbishop of Canterbury is a noble ambition, and 
within reach of the poorest English subject.” 

“T fancy he'll prove of too scientific a turn,” James objected. 
“Do you see how he investigates whatever you give him, before 
he'll have anything to say to it, even if it’s something to eat ?” 

“ Oh, James, I shouldn’t care for that,” I remonstrated eagerly. 
“ A dreadful agnostic, without a good shirt-collar to his neck, and 
with his hair unevenly cut. Or a scientific professor, playing the 
trumpet to earthworms to find out if they can hear, and dissecting 
frogs and cockroaches.” 

“He might be a great traveller,” said James, whose passion 
just now was for discovery and research—“an explorer, to open 
up new countries to civilization and commerce.” 

“No, no, James, anything but that!” I implored hastily. “Go 
out into the desert to die’ of thirst, or get lost, speared by 
assegais, eaten by savages! Or worse, become used to savage 
life, and settle down in the bush, a sort of Nebuchadnezzar, with 
some black woman in a wigwam !” 

“What nonsense!” returned James. “ Why must he come to 
grief? All travellers don’t. He might have luck—get made 
governor of a province, with ten thousand a year, like Sir Samuel 
Baker.” 

“No, no, James, he’d die of fever first. Promise—promise me 
you won’t let him go?” 

James was obstinate, I almost in tears. Suddenly John William 
set up a howl, recalling us to our senses. After pacifying the 
youngster we laughed at ourselves till we were exhausted. Ah, 
I have thought of that since. Even then I think my wild protest 
sprang from another vague secret dread, prompted by James’s 
restless longing for some more active scope for his energy than 
the monotony of regimental life afforded—fears I must stifle at 
their birth, for what could be more unbecoming in a soldier’s 
wife? The little cloud on our domestic horizon was no bigger 
than a man’s hand; but besides that it was the kind of cloud that 
holds possibilities of expansion you grow pale at, it brought me 
back ever to the bitter-sweet question—was I really a good ex- 
change to James for what he had given up? The inadequacy of 
a stationary income to growing expenses is a painful puzzle common 
to many young couples, and had been solved none the worse by 
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me for the lack of social distractions. I might think proudly that 
James, with wife and child, had no debts, whilst that prudent 
bachelor, Willoughby Romney, owed money half over the country. 
Still it was clear that the restriction of our circumstances and 
circle of acquaintance must tend to make him restless and eager 
for more exciting employment. 

The same week that had seen us rejoicing over the birth of 
John William the Times had announced with deep regret the 
death, at his London residence, of Lord Hazlemere, of Archers’ 
Court, Chalkshire, who departed this life deeply regretted, it is 
to be feared, in those columns alone. The deceased nobleman, 
it was further notified, is succeeded in the family honours by his 
nephew, Mr. John Pemberton, of Ballyfinnon, ‘s County, 
Ireland. And when, a month later, Lady Mabel, now Lady 
Hazlemere, had sent down a christening frock for her husband’s 
godson, she spoke of possibly paying a flying visit to Archers’ 
Court in the spring, since when the spring had begun, bringing 
no further news from that quarter. 

One afternoon I sat téte-d-téte with John William, musing, fox 
and grapes fashion, on the instability of social standing, as brought 
home to me lately by a striking example. In a private soldier, 
said to be a gentleman’s son, and certified to have got into dire 
disgrace, whom should James have discovered but Tom Dulley, 
whom debt scrapes and other scrapes had driven to take the 
Queen’s shilling, and who bade fair to give nothing but trouble in 
exchange. He had pretty well done for himself this time, said 
James, who, however, at my urgent intercession, exerted himself 
so strenuously on his behalf as to secure him one more chance, 
succeeding in getting his offence lightly dealt with, the offender 
to be drafted shortly into another regiment, Canada bound. 

I was roused bya ring at the street door. It seemed as if 
nobody else would hear it. Gladys was out for a holiday, and Miss 
Ruck would never respond to a bell’s first call, always waiting for 
an encore. It came; she opened, and there followed a double 
shuffle on the stairs. Mrs. Ferrers or Mrs. Talboys, no doubt, the 
two finest ladies among my few lady acquaintance, and come to- 
day of course, when the attendance was deficient. And the carpet 
seemed to turn grey and worn, the curtains to age, and I perceived 
with a pang that there would have been but no longer was time 
to put John William on a clean pinafore. Miss Ruck threw open 
the door mumbling something unintelligible, as she made room 
for my visitor. And I forgot my furniture, almost, for one 
moment, my baby, at the unexpected sight in the doorway of 
Lady Mabel (should I ever learn to think of her under her new 
name ?), always the prettiest thing you had seen since you saw her 
last, looking bright but delicate, as those of her delicate sort look 
muffied’in furs. I put down my son; then as Miss Ruck 
reluctantly withdrew, I was caught in a quick close embrace. The 
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daze of surprise took away my breath and my speech. Then I was 
released, and heard the familiar sound of her soft caressing voice 
exclaiming : 

“ Your child, Ideclare. Ob, you strange little mortal! Do let 
me hold him.” 

She was contemplating John William on the sofa with half- 
fascinated, half-shrinking wonder and amusement, just like Captain 
Wellaway, as if an infant were a puzzling new invention, not a 
creature of one nature with herself. But she was pleased that 
he smiled at her and let her nurse him, till his weight soon 
fatigued her and he was transferred to my lap, where he could 
lie and kick in comfort, whilst we talked, she chiefly, answering 
cheerfully enough my questions about herself and her Irish home. 

“T was quite inconsolable at having to go away,” she declared 
seriously ; “and I can’t bear to think that weshall be less there in 
future, and make a second home in London. But John is satisfied 
to have it so. Everything he has taken in hand is in good order, 
and for the present we are not afraid.” 

* Not even of the patriots ?” I asked her. 

“ Oh, the patriots,” she replied with a mischievous sparkle in her 
eyes, “as of course they can’t claim him as a colleague, find the 
best plan just now is to let him and our hopelessly backward 
little corner of the country alone. People call him quixotic—who 
could never of their own free will do all he has done, but it is 
bringing its reward, of the kind he cares for.” 

And with an animation and conviction that showed how the 
clouds had lifted that once obscured her judgment, she finished 
her account. It was not without substantial sacrifices, patient 
attention to the smallest details, and personal exertions none 
would have blamed them for grudging that he, well seconded by 
herself, had accomplished what he had successfully. She looked 
to me as if she had been overtasking her strength, and I said so. 

“ Why, that’s what John thinks,” she returned; “ but I never 
seem to get through the half of what I plan todo. He was quite 
as anxious to get me away as he once was to stay there. Even he 
can be inconsistent sometimes.” 

In gay-seeming spirits she ran on; now with a string of comical 
anecdotes, samples of Irish wit and blunders, making me laugh 
till John William crowed sympathetically. In the midst of it in 
came James, and with a scarce concealed pride of heart I intro- 
duced my husband. 

He was a bit shy, but her friendliness soon set him at ease. 
She had made up her mind I should spend to-morrow with her at 
Archers’ Court, and would take no refusal. She would send the 
carriage early for me and John William. James should come to 
dinner and take us back in the evening. 

So next morning I drove over. About Archers’ Court itself 
there was nothing very remarkable except the greenhouse. The 
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late owner, all the days of his ownership, had paid the place but 
scant attention. He had loved the turf, not wisely, but too well, 
and bequeathed to his heirs at least his estate’s worth of trouble ; 
so Lady Hazlemere assured me, remarking that it seemed to be 
John’s fate to have to set in order the disorderly affairs of his 
immediate predecessors. 

But the Archers’ Court gardener was a genius ; and generations 
of wonderful camellias, azaleas, and orchids had bloomed and fallen 
in the pretty conservatory, unseen except by stray tourists, on 
whose fees the late lord’s dependant could depend, though never, 
it was said, on his wages. There we sat out the afternoon—( John 
William was sleeping it out upstairs)—among the ferns and 
flowers, no hot-house product among them more delicately 
exotic looking than Lady Hazlemere herself. 

When I asked her what she thought of James she would only 
laugh in a teazing and evasive way. 

“T think,” she said at length, “ you are the two happiest-look- 
ing people I ever saw.” 

Of course I couldn’t admit this, and hastened to assure her that 
our sky was chequered, the struggle for existence hard and getting 
harder, might last all our lives ; that James was still regarded as a 
black sheep by his kith and kin, that there was India in prospect 
and no telling what trials to poor people like us it might not 
involve—up to temporary separation! She listened quite unmoved ; 
then begged archly to know—Did I repent, then ? 

“ That I shall never,” I confessed, “ until he does.” 

“Then you may wait long,” she said. ‘“‘ James’ adores you.” 

“I’m sure he doesn’t "—James’ wife promptly denied the soft 
impeachment—* he’s not so foolish.” 

“I am afraid he is,” she said laughing. ‘“ How could he give a 
better proof, pray, of superior wisdom ?” She leaned back—the 
old absent look came into her eyes, as she spoke on musingly. 

“ Yesterday, when he took me to the carriage, we stopped at 
the foot of the stairs. ‘You will be sure and send her to-morrow, 
Mr. Romney,’ I said as we shook hands. He just glanced up at 
you who were looking down at him from the landing above, and 
said, ‘Lilla. She shall come.’ Neither of you saw or felt what I 
saw. You don’t feel yourself breathe, but if breathing stopped you 
would know it. I laughed when I got into the carriage, and 

et ee 

She shaded her eyes with her hand, then continued : 

“ Do you not know the sensation—as ifa sharp screw had turned 
somewhere in the region of your heart, driven in by a glimpse of 
something gone out of reach—how that perfect understanding 
which, once tampered with, you cannot bring back again.” 

“ Nay.” said I “ you are letting your imagination torment you 

n.” 
“You think I am unfair, as I used to be,” she said. “If I 
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were, I should be a monster of ingratitude, now. John—is kinder 
than you or than any one can have any idea of. He puts me 
before everything else in his life, undertakes nothing in which 
I do not share. I possess his consideration, his affection, at 
moments perhaps his love. And yet at that time—before you 
knew us—when we wrangled and disagreed about everything, we 
were nearer in some ways than now—than we ever shall be, I 
suppose.” She paused, mused a few moments silently, then 
murmured aloud, half to herself: “I broke his ideal ; and whatever 
I may set up in its place, the ideal—the memory of it—is 
destroyed.” 

“ Have patience,” was all I could say. 

Her half-sigh was succeeded by a half-smile as she said, 
brightening: “Yes; there are things one cannot always be 
thinking of, and I have not much time for thinking now.” 

Here the servant announced a visitor in the drawing-room, 
Mrs. Bland, “the Dowager.” Lady Hazlemere rose with a yawn 
prospective, and an aside to me: 

“She is one of the people here one must know. Being such 
near neighbours it would be inconvenient not to be moderately 
dear friends besides. Come with me and help to entertain her.” 

I heard her and smiled. To us little people “the Dowager” 
was a society autocrat. She.had a way of appearing to stoop to 
everybody that forced you to crouch. Even for Lady Hazlemere 
she could not put off this air of tutelary patronage, that every- 
body thought so charming except young married ladies. 

If she were surprised to meet me then and there, she betrayed 
no sign, seemed even glad of the introduction thus naturally 
brought about, excused herself for not calling, pleading the 
incessant changes going on in the military colony, with which 
it was quite impossible to keep up, finally departed, leaving me 
charmed with so much kindness and condescension from such 
quarters. 

“Ts she the type of Grandchester society ?” asked Lady Hazle- 
mere with a yawn retrospective. 

* How should 1 know?” I sighed. “ Grandchester doesn’t visit 
James and me.” 

“You fortunate people,” she replied mischievously. “I hope 
John won’t think it necessary to cultivate many acquaintances 
while we are here. An overdose of them would kill me, I am 
sure.” 

Her husband and mine presently arrived together, having 
joined company in Grandchester and improved their acquaintance 
on the way down. Perfectly unnecessary for me to inquire what 
impression James had made in this quarter. They had as little 
in common as two men brought up alike can well have. But 
that little was of a kind that, like a Freemason’s secret, placed 
them on a sure footing of good-fellowship from the first. Lady 
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Hazlemere was in gay, vivacious spirits again, led the con- 
versation during dinner, and seemed a little jealous of mono- 
polizing her husband’s attention. Afterwards, as we were leaving, 
he asked me how I thought she was looking. 

* Well, on the whole,” I said hesitatingly. “If you could keep 
her from overdoing it - 

“That is the one point,” he said frankly, “on which I find 
I have no practical influence whatever.” 

I left thoughtful, and feeling a little sad. James startled me 
when I asked what he thought of Lady Hazlemere, by the un- 
wonted severity of his criticisms. He found her manner affected, 
did not much admire her style of beauty, and was inclined to 
slight her zeal for good works as a passing craze. Of her 
domestic trouble he knew as much as I could tell him without 
betraying her confidence, and you would say he suspected her of 
taking a morbid pleasure in exaggerated remorse, as a new kind 
of excitement. ’ 

I sat silent, thinking that whatever was wrong now might yet 
be right by-and-by. For the time was soon coming when she, 
like me, would be a mother, and that new and pure source of 
happiness would make a true and happier woman of her at last. 
So thought I, looking down at John William’s angel sleeping 
little phiz. 

“ By-the-way,” began James of a sudden, “who do you 
suppose has called this afternoon? Mrs. Wycherley herself!” 

“ James! it’s not the first of April!” 

“Word of honour! Saw her card—so will you when you get 
home. Why do you look so pleased ?” ; 
“So nice of her,” I sighed. But it would have been nicer if 

she hadn’t waited quite so long.” 

“Do you think she wants something of us?” suggested my 
young cynic suspiciously. “ It can’t be money. She knows we’ve 
got none ; and she doesn’t approve of recitations, even for charitable 
purposes.” 

At home more pasteboard surprises awaited us. The Dean’s 
lady and two leading widows had left cards. 

On the morrow fresh wonders. The “ Dowager” led the way, 
and the lead was followed—every day added new names to the 
list. 

James and I could make nothing of it. He told Major 
Rubicund, and they laid their heads together, but in vain. The 
welcome fact was enough for me at the first. Then one afternoon, 
when John William was sound asleep, James and I—I vowed I 
couldn’t go alone the first time—marched forth, solemn, starch 
and prim, and returned I don’t know how many calls. 

Having finished the round, James left me at Mrs. Freeman’s. 
There, over a cup of tea, I dwelt on this sudden and simultaneous 
turn of the tide of popular opinion in our favour as the most 
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inscrutable thing that had ever befallen me in my life. She 
twitted me on what she was pleased to call my simplicity. Then 
seeing I really was at a loss, she remarked : 

“]T fancy the Hazelmeres’ carriage stood at your door for an 
hour on Wednesday, and drove you to Archers’ Court and back on 
Thursday. Now do you understand ?” 

“T take your meaning,” said I, but I rejected the uncharitable 
inference. My incredulity was the single thing in the matter 
that surprised her. 

“ There aren’t more than one or two of them,” she said bluntly, 
“ who are on visiting terms at Archers’ Court, or ever likely to be ; 
but they envy you your intimacy with the present people; they 
respect you for it—and—well, did you really want this proof of 
what a talisman a coronet outside a carriage may be?” 

I told James, but he agreed with me that the explanation was 
preposterous. It was simply a coincidence, we assured ourselves. 
And the Hazlemeres, having decided to let Archers’ Court, left a 
few days later, and Grandchester saw them no more. But it saw 
a good deal more of me. The wedge had got in bodily, society 
threw op2n its doors, I was invited to walk in if I would, and 
make a favourable impression if I could. 


CHAPTER XXIL 


TRIVIA. 


Tuey say the world rates you at your owa valuation. The world 
has no idea of the high value Grandchester sets on itself, or the 
world would never sneer at it so. The world knows it only by its 
luckless stray stumbles into a vulgar publicity it detests; as 
when the cathedral catches fire, or gets restored, or some visitor 
of consequence is snubbed by a beadle, or a magistrate gives an 
ill-fed labourer a month for helping himself to a turnip, or the 
borough is disfranchised for bribery. Then down come the papers, 
in their confident way, heaping its divines, its squires, its vergers, 
its whole social structure with round and random abuse, which 
rolls, like water off a duck’s back, from the shoulders of a com- 
munity serenely conscious of its real merit, the permanency of its 
features and institutions, and the ephemeral nature of journalism. 

Four years long have I been wakened every morning by the 
bell its citizens facetiously call the curfew, because it gives the 
signal for lighting the fire; I have heard volumes of sermons 
from that cathedral pulpit ; I have cheerfully sacrificed the little 
poo lg I once possessed to the damp of its climate, 
exchanged lots of visiting-cards with those of its gentle inhabi- 
tants who kindly granted me the opportunity, put in my best 
appearance at scores of its dinner-parties, learnt to talk table-talk 
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like a native, and to know those particularities that escape outside 
critics, but that insiders cherish, and I take to claim a special 
chapter, which the reader who doubts that is invited to skip. 

Grandchester is an ancient city, famous for its cathedral and its 
brawn, both of which, grumbling connoisseurs say, have fallen off 
of late years. It was the first place where Christianity was 
preached, a thousand years ago, and if, after so much preaching, 
its principles are not strictly carried out in practice, well, who can 
wonder? A king and a queen, bishops, knights, and pawns on 
fame’s chessboard in plenty have chosen it for a burial place, and 
it is the spot I should choose myself as the fittest. Why, as 
James remarked in our third year, you can rehearse the process 
there in your lifetime. But James by then had grown so impatient 
of the jog-trot-in-blinkers style of life that went on there that I 
never could get him to look at it on the bright side; whilst I, in the 
zest of a first dip into society, could see no faults in it anywhere. 
And every spare bit of me that was not wanted by James, or little 
Jack, or Gladys, I spent in throwing myself into its ways, which 
if you did heartily you forgot surprisingly soon there was a world 
outside, and any lingering interest in what was happening there 
died out in you as entirely as it must in the old monkish com- 
munities, or any others where eating, drinking, and evil-speaking 
are the only regular pleasures custom allows. 

A military station, Grandchester had a large colony of men of 
war, dwelling together mostly at unity. A cathedral city, it had 
a numerous body of clergy, men of peace by profession, but who 
quarrelled for recreation, and not seldom were not on speaking 
terms. ‘Canting hypocrites,” “ Wolves in sheep’s clothing,” so 
Captain Wellaway denounced them. He was always reviling 
Grandchester, the Precincts in particular; but I would never 
chime in with his prejudiced utterances. These little sham fights 
pleased those who fought and those who looked on, and hurt 
nobody, unless it were some silly, well-meaning person, who, 
trying to play peacemaker, would get nicely mauled by both sides 
for his pains. 

The ruling passion—if I may breathe the word in connection 
with so proper and placid a place as Grandchester—was Precedence. 
As everybody had a comfortable competence and nobody any 
rank that would count elsewhere, the degrees on the scale were 
puzzling to fix, and the wonder to me is that a special Court was 
never appointed, to give the rule in difficult cases, and prevent 
disputes. As, for example, which comes first, a retired colonial 
bishop or an English suffragan ? a major-general on half-pay or 
a squire of a certain number of acres? Nice points these—con- 
stantly coming up, and giving rise to feuds of the fiercest, in 
which a good fighting capacity was shown by the clergy, I must 
say. It was all very well for the canon in residence to preach on 
Sunday about taking the lowest room at a feast, but woe to his 
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host on Monday who should take him at his word, and send his 
inferior or junior in office into the dining-room before him. 
Persons whose rank is clearly set forth in the pages of Burke 
and Debrett, if by some inadvertence it was passed over, bore the 
slight philosophically. But the fancy distinctions and courtesy 
titles that did duty in Grandchester for rights of title and birth 
were jealously clung to with a pertinacity worthy of a less barren 
reward than that of marching in to dinner with the lady of the 
house—plain or pretty, dull or bright, cross or amiable, nobody 
cared about that. Advanced thinkers scorn to make a study of such 
country towns, but Grandchester might, I vow, give your social 
reformer good food for reflection. Here was a circle where some- 
thing like real equality existed. All was fair and flat. Every 
one’s life allowed of more or less of pleasant leisure, and no one 
need do over-much work. No bloated aristocrats, no purse-proud 
millionaires. A regular Utopia, a socialist’s ideal, in all those 
material advantages in whose unequal distribution, they say, lies 
the cause of our caste distinctions. But never yet was a com- 
munity more strict about, more ambitious and tenacious of, 
artificial differences of the sort among themselves than this 
large, well-educated, well-off, middle-class circle—bourgeois would 
wrongly describe a set into which trade had not yet put its 
dirty finger. Bankers apart—and even their admission was 
viewed as a lamented concession to the democratic tendencies of 
the age—society proper included no single individual personally 
connected with commerce. John Bull is no blind worshipper of 
wealth, as they would have us believe. Give Grandchester its due. 
How many a parvenu had tried to buy into society there in vain, 
been edged out, and forced to go and buy in elsewhere ; whilst 
James and I were by no means the only couple who, without a 
penny piece to spend in return entertainments, were freely 
admitted to contribute what they could, in the way of youth and 
spirits, to those festive gatherings which were the serious business 
of life to the majority of us residents. 

Grandchester was under petticoat government, of course. Life 
and habit there naturally ran in a feminine groove, and the 
ladies on their own ground are more than a match for the men. 
Their main interests are fewer and more identical ; and even when 
Mrs. A. and Mrs. B. are individually hostile, a sort of tacit 
co-operation forms the very ground, as it were, for their squabbles’ 
play. The mothers lived to marry their daughters ; they deserved 
to succeed, and they did, and no wonder. A Grandchester garden- 
party, or marriage market as that irreverent Wellaway called it, 
would outshine a Babylonish, for honest good looks—offering 
much more variety of type, and not much less monotony of 
expression. The background was always becoming; it was two to 
one on the girls. Many a lady-killing son of Mars, many a gay 
Lothario, here quartered awhile, and thinking, young reprobate, 
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to divert himself by dallying with Milly this, and Conny that, and 
Georgy the other, did I see slowly, surely, entangled in the net 
spread in his very sight, losing first the will then the way to 
escape, in for bell, book, and candle, parson and clerk. Our little 
friend Charlie Mayfly for instance, who went everywhere, and had 
artlessly proposed to himself to spend three years in being courted 
and petted, and depart a free man, in fancy and in fact, as he 
came—did he not wake up one dark morning to find himself 
engaged past redemption, having plighted his troth to Sophy 
Bland the night before at the dance? Men pitied, or pretended to 
pity, him. So would not I. Had he not recklessly toyed with 
the hopes of Sophies and Connies in other stations, where the 
conditions were unduly favourable to bachelors? And he got an 
excellent wife, brought up in the best traditions of Grandchester 
society. No fear of her—were she ten times as good-looking— 
degenerating into that vulgar novelty a professional beauty ; or 
running mad on esthetics, or falling into any exaggeration. And 
his future life, as I took pains to show him, when he came to me 
in low spirits about it, must be far better spent than hitherto, 
when whole mornings went in the pastime of shooting peas at a 
mare’s heels to make her kick, or lounging on a bridge, throwing 
sticks in the river on the one side for the surprise and pleasure 
of seeing them come out again on the other. 

Grandchester was a paradise—for young ladies. A girl might 
take her fling of flirtation; nobody said a word. Mothers knew 
better than to proceed on the suicidal principle that “ attentions ” 
must or should denote “intentions.” For months past had Mrs. 
Bland shut her discreet eyes to darling Sophy’s repeated dances 
with Mayfly, strolls in secluded garden walks, talks in green- 
houses. Free leave to him to behave as if he were enamoured, 
till, thrown off his guard, enamoured he really became, and when 
inspired to make his offer of marriage, in an interlude between a 
waltz and a galop, did so in some fear and trembling lest it should 
not be accepted. 

But these warders, the lady-mothers, made up for any show of 
laxity on this head by the really merciless supervision kept up 
over young married women. III luck to the staidest of us should 
it befall her to be admired, though at the most respectful distance, 
by a single man! Here was my only difficulty, but it was grave. 
I felt for them ; the hitch in their tactics was annoying, no doubt— 
the fact was past dispute: James’s bachelor friends showed a distinct 
preference for our humble roof and board, which was resented in 
the higher quarters asa slight to their tables and society, and I was 
the scape-goat on whose guiltless head descended the storm. I 
was spoiling the market, a dog in the manger, an ogress of vanity. 
Was it uot enough to have stolen James, that I must also engross 
the social attentions of Mayfly, Rubicund, and other, higher prizes 
still on the free list? Shameful! They always found out every- 
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thing, and when it transpired that Captain Wellaway’s previous 
engagement, which, to his extreme regret, prevented him from 
joining Mrs. Bland’s dinner-party on a certain evening, was a 
treacherous figure of speech for a subsequent arrangement with 
James to drop in to cold beef with him and me, self-invited— 
why, if the lazy man’s misdemeanour was not laid to my charge, 
and Mrs. Bland never looked on me quite so approvingly again. 

Heavens! how I longed to tell them I was their best ally. 
Once let a man grow dependent on ladies’ society, and he is 
certain to look out for a wife of his own as soon as he can afford 
it, if not before.. When Mayfly and others confided their little 
love affairs to me, which they frequently did, and wanted to know 
what I thought of Milly or Conny, I always voted for a proposal 
on the spot. The story of the conversion of Captain Wellaway, 
which I shall tell here, though in doing so I must anticipate a 
little, just shows how far the aberrations of justice sometimes may 
go in the best-regulated societies. 

He was an old campaigner, having stood fire here as a subaltern 
years before, and come off with a singed wing, being pronounced 
to have behaved abominably to Fanny Wycherley (she took her 
dignified revenge by marrying into the Church). During his second 
stay at Grandchester Six thousand a-year deliberately, openly came 
for shelter to me, posing as my admirer, just to protect himself 
from the maternal artillery, in whose presence he would seek my 
society pointedly, I admit. Mammas fell into the trap, jumped 
to the conclusion he was in love with me, and frowned on him 
accordingly. He could meet their cruelty—it was a joke to their 
kindness, of whose perils he had personal experience. Poor, 
spoilt, handsome, indolent, companionable Montgomery Well- 
away! Many a laugh had James and I over him and his conceit 
—sometimes to his face. Bad-hearted he was not, and had it not. 
been for his original advantages and the overplus of attention they 
everywhere won him, he might have become something better in 

- the world by this time than the cynical idler that he was, in love 
with nothing but his own good pleasure and his reflection in the 
glass, wedded to selfish bachelor habits, past breaking, I thought 
for ever so long. But I began to change my mind from the 
day when, in that same third year, James and I—after the birth 
of our second boy—invited him, half in joke, to stand sponsor side 
by side with the Rev. Ernest Freeman, and he consented in earnest, 
taking the novel responsibility quite seriously. He gave us more 
and more of his company—a tame cat in our household, people 
said, with some show of truth. But if he came to flirt or to loll 
or to scoff, he remained—eventually at any rate—to think better of 
it; possibly to look back, maybe to repine at having squandered 
his youth in riotous living; lastly, I verily believe, to wonder if it 
was too late to turn over a new leaf; but there it stopped, for he 
seemed in no desperate hurry to begin. 
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oan Grandchester! who counted his visits to our door, 
who shrieked when his Haughtiness, who “ never danced,” was once 
seen twirling round the ball-room with me. That single waltz 
nearly cost me my name, for from that moment the Grand- 
chester gossips set their hearts on my giving them some ground for 
saying | was indiscreet. That satisfaction I couldn’t afford 
them, but they might say it all the same, and they did—and this 
was the way. 

First they came one by one to Mrs. Freeman, to beg her to 
drop me a hint. Captain Wellaway,a notorious flirt, of bad report, 
and so forth, all which paved the way for a fine story dropped by 
Mrs. Wycherley—our society dynamitard, who blew up stainless 
reputations in the cause of general morality—and it would have 
gone hard with mine had not the hero of her scandal chanced to 
be three hundred miles off, shooting in Scotland, at the very 
moment when she, unaware of his absence, professed that he had 
been seen walking with me. 

Now hear the end, that came after I had left Grandchester for 
ever, when as nobody’s memory there long survives them Captain 
Wellaway might be supposed to have recovered from his unhappy 
passion for me. He retained his indifference to Grandchester 
society, but barrack-life now bored him to extinction. One night, 
from sheer ennwi, he went to look on at a ball, and there met his 
fate. It was Amy Bland, her first dance—as pretty, piquante, 
knowing a little person as ever came fresh from school. Defence- 
lessly he succumbed then and there. Three weeks later Grand- 
chester rang with the news that Montgomery Wellaway had 
departed from his evil ways and running after married women, 
and that Amy Bland would have a better settlement than any of 
her sisters. Well done, Amy! But who, pray, first instilled into 
him a fancy for domestic life? I flatter myself I had not a little 
to do with that conversion. He is the meekest husband imagin- 
able—James is a Tartar to him—and has a sweet little tyrant of 
a wife, to whom he is devoted, and who makes him expiate the 
heartlessness of his bachelor days. 

But it was hardly for me to find fault with these freaks of Mrs. 
Grundy’s, considering by what strange frisk of hers I, long shut 
out as a questionable character, had been easily wafted in under 
the passing wing of the reputed flighty Lady Hazlemere, whilst 
the chaperonage of the intensely respectable Mrs. Freeman availed 
me nothing. That first step somehow accomplished had been 
followed up, and so happily that I quite took it to heart that a 
few still preserved their old attitude of chill hostility—Mrs. 
Martinette, for instance, who had no daughters to marry, and 
lived to uphold the prestige of herself and her arch-reverend 
husband. But James consolingly reminded me that birth was her 
craze. Did she not go about assuring people that the Apostles 
had coats of arms and were of gentle blood ? 
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It was not so hard to be popular in Grandchester. You had only 
to identify your interests with those of the place. Time came 
when I was much more excited by the fact that Mrs. Bland, of 
Chrome Hall, or “the Dowager ” had given an afternoon party to 
which I had not been invited than by the most startling public 
events. These—always excepting the death or wedding of one of 
the Royal family—we treated as quite unworthy of attention. But 
that a man, by some blunder, should have walked into the pre- 
bendal ladies’ pew ; or Mrs. Martinette have protested against my 
Jack’s donkey being allowed to browse in Mrs. Freeman’s garden, 
alleging the sacrilegious tendencies evinced by the beast, who 
persisted in braying at prayer time, would furnish talk for the town. 
Even an election affected nobody but the candidates, except com- 
mercially. We were all mild chronic Conservatives in our set. A 
stray exception would be pointed out as guilty of an amiable eccen- 
tricity ; as you might point to a man who always wears a white 
hat, or never will put on a greatcoat. If ever the matter was 
viewed seriously, it was as a question of social status. The larger 
tradesmen consult the wishes of their customers—the gentry. The 
smaller fry, buyers and sellers, go their own way—the opposite, 
and nobody cares to be on the same side as Dissenters and 
butchers. “It is impossible,” said the Conservative candidate 
playfully in my hearing at a dinner party to the audacious Mrs. 
Freeman, who had dared to sport the opposition colours, “ that a 
lady can be a Liberal.” I must own that he went on to weaken 
the effect of his assertion by showing us all, during dinner, how 
little of a gentleman it is possible for a prominent Conservative to 
be. Such an arrant, unblushing tuft-hunter as made even us 
Britons stare, he rang the changes, from soup to dessert, on the 
names of his titled acquaintance till his canonical and other 
supporters grew most uncomfortable, and Colonel Ferrers, true 
Blue though he was, nearly got up and left the room, and James 
wished for a vote, that he might give it, this once, to the Radicals. 

According to the popularity-test, which in Grandchester, they 
say, is the extent to which you are asked out to dinner, James and 
I bade fair to become the rage very soon. I had been shy of 
talking at first, but listened studiously, and soon learnt that when 
once you got into the swing of the chit-chat it went off itself, safely, 
like the mechanical music at a steam circus, of which it often 
reminded me. No call to be brilliant, or learned, or witty to 
become a social success. A brilliant being in Grandchester would 
have been a regular bull in a china-shop. It was suspicious to do 
anything well—except dress. It might be unladylike not to play 
a note, like me; still it was better than playing to perfection, like 
a professional. A smattering only of foreign languages was 
desirable, a thorough mastery savouring of teaching or foreign 
connections. Perfect knowledge was for employed, not employers. 
A dead level of universal mediocrity is an ideal which has the 
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advantage of being easily realizable. Granchester was a sort of 
little China, that set its face against Novelty, Variety, Originality, 
treating any leaning towards them as an act of treason to the 
community. ' 

To sum up: Grandchester’s faults, and it had faults, were easie 
to condone than its self-approval. “ By Jove!” broke out James 
once, after church and a lengthy discourse on the probable site of 
the Garden of Eden, “ how I wish one of these fellows would get 
up into the pulpit, and instead of buzzing away for an hour about 
Balaam’s ass, pitch well into Grandchester all round—let them 
hear for once the truth about themselves—their wretched selfish- 
ness, their vile vanity, mean spirit and petty intolerance, their 
leaden indifference to a world of vice and crime and destitution in 
their midst, their——” 

“ No, no, James, it wouldn’t do,” I cut him short. “ The con- 
gregation would certainly believe their pastor had gone out of his 
mind, and pack him straight off to Sandy Point Lunatic Asylum.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
AFTER THE PARTY. 


WHEN the novelty of my initiation into drawing-room life began 
to wear off, I pitied James rather less than before for the 
temporary deprivation of its pleasures he had incurred by marry- 
ing me. Still, so rejoiced was I that he should no longer be cut oft 
from society on his wife’s account, nay, should even have cause to 
be proud of her place there, that I could always find a delightful 
something in the dullest entertainments, and it was with real 
pleasure that one summer morning I announced to James that 
Mrs. Bland, of Chrome Hall, had sent us an invitation to her first 
garden party, and that when the day came round I drove over 
with the Talboys and Captain Wellaway. James, detained by 
official duties, was to join us there later on. 

Grandchester society has fallen off, rumour says, since those 
days, and it is unquestionably these garden parties that have done 
the mischief. They were no new invention, but had been small, 
scrubby affairs, not worth counting as social events, till towards 
187— fashion began substituting them for other forms of 
hospitality, and Grandchester blindly followed fashion’s lead, 
never stopping to inquire till too late, whether it was not striking 
at the root of its most cherished local traditions. You may ask 
social inequalities—as you may ask sworn enemies—to meet on 
one lawn. Nothing dreadful will happen. They need not approach 
or even see each other. And it was the fashion, saved trouble and 
money, and enabled you to show civility to useful, unornamental 
people to whom otherwise it was a riddle how to show it at all. 
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Only a few of the very old school viewed these gatherings askance, 
as for instance Mrs. Martinette, with a too prophetic foreboding of 
how, the barriers once tampered with, the flood-gates of democracy 
would be thrown open and she and her arch-reverend husband be 
asked to meet doctors, lawyers, the “ riff-raff”—her significant 
term for the lower estates. 

The fine weather, pleasant drive, gay spectacle, and racy tittle- 
tattle had put me into holiday spirits. Care, misfortune seemed 
as far off as the moon. The serious aspects of life in general had 
slipped out of sight, as in Grandchester they were apt to do. It 
was four years—the thought passed by me—since James and I 
drove into the town, psc oA whether we should be “ received” 
anywhere. And now the puzzle was to meet the numerous calls 
of the society assembled on that lawn that afternoon, the society 
I was staunchly defending against the malicious hits of Captain 
Wellaway, as we stood chatting in the frivolous humour bred by 
frivolous occasion. 

There was Mrs. Martinette, on the defensive, looking round as 
though to ward off the approaches of the riff-raff. She is unhappy. 
Flying report had said Lady Hazlemere was perhaps coming to 
Archers’ Court, and might be here to-day ; but Lady Hazlemere has 
not come. She scans each fresh arrival inquisitorially, having to 
make up her mind whether the party be not one whence—after 
having shown her face there .out of respect for the hostess—it 
behoves her, out of respect to herself, to withdraw. Presently 
James appears, is scanned in his turn and she audibly inquires of 
her next neighbour: 

“ Who isthat man? Some officer. I seem to recollect his face.” 

“Mr. Romney,” supplies her informant presumably, for she 
rejoins : 

“One of the Hampshire Romneys, I think. But didn’t he 
marry some low person—some girl off the stage?” - 

“Yes, she was an actress. But the Blands have taken her up, 
and she goes everywhere now.” 

I wasn’t proud, and cheerfully submitted to be taken up by the 
Blands or any one else. 

Mrs. Wycherley, my enemy, and most other people’s, is near, 
on the watch, hovering like a butcher-bird ready to strike. Plenty 
of prey about for her beak. Flirtations extraordinary going on 
here and there. Charlie Mayfly insufficiently attentive to his 
intended. Mrs. Talboys’ dress is too gay. The Startups have set 
up a second horse to their carriage—gross extravagance! Captain 
Wellaway—a fixture by Mrs. Romney, as usual. Scandalous! and 
her two girls, with a speechless cub from college and a garrulous 
old divine for beaux, respectively. She has come with a pocket- 
ful of special reprimands for particular persons, whom she pur- 
sues. I see them avoiding her—it is written on her lips that they 
will hear of something to their disadvantage. 

P 
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I had noted, as a trifle among trifles, that James had arrived 
looking grave and glum—noted it undistressed, for we were to 
drive back alone together, and I felt confident that his ill-humour, 
however occasioned, would last no further than the top of the hill. 
But I left Chrome Hall with my head brim full of a laughable 
little parting tiff that Captain Wellaway had just had with Mrs. 
Wycherley, and ran on about it for five minutes before I suddenly 
became aware that James was not listening. “ Well, James,” I 
began banteringly, then as he lifted a sombre face I-felt as if I had 
been flung out of the whirling carriage with a dead shock to the 
solid ground. ‘“ What is the matter? Nothing wrong with Jack 
or Monty ?” I stammered, in scared random stupidity. He shook 
his head. 

But already the real explanation had dawned on me, and I knew 
exactly what the answer would be when I asked: 

“Tell me the news ?” 

“The news is,” he said composedly, “that we’re ordered to 
India.” He paused a moment, then concluded : 

“Two years certain. Nothing certain but that.” 

And Chrome Hall, garden-party, gossip, fasbions and flirtations 
seemed to dissolve away like the pictures of a magic lantern. 
Only five minutes ago I had actually cared whether Lady Newaker 
bowed to me, and been lending an ear to Wellaway’s nonsense, 
repaying it in kind. Now the whole of that was wiped out like 
slate-writing, and the fact that we were a young couple encom- 
passed with grave pecuniary and other difficulties stood up, with 
its most ominous face, as if to take revenge for having been awhile 
forgotten. 

Sudden though the news, we had long been prepared for it, and 
made up our minds what we should do in the event of the present 
contingency. 

For the sake of the children and our future, we had determined 
to face the idea of separation. I and the boys could live on a 
trifle at Grandchester. The cost of transporting the ménage, 
perhaps of a double voyage, and of buying experience in a strange 
country and a hazardous climate, it would be sheer gambling to 
embark in, if avoidable. We had talked over all that many a 
time. During our drive home we had only bald facts to con- 
template, and take as we could. 

It’s right,” I said soberly, “so it must be for the best, I sup- 
pose. 

“IT suppose so,” said James moodily. 

Again we were silent, thinking . Some words of Lady 
Hazlemere’s came back to me now with a dim foreboding. “ You 
don’t feel yourself breathe, yet if breathing stopped you would 
know it.” 

When we spoke next, it was as though we had come to a sud- 
den, silent understanding to put an absurdly cheerful face on the 
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matter. Two years? It was four since we came to Grandchester, 
and how they had flown! Then India opened up a variety of 

sibilities. James, going unhampered, might more easily feel 

is way. We persisted in talking as though it were a piece of good 

luck that had befallen us, and before dinner was over James was 
in spirits again. Major Rubicund, who was going too, dropped 
in during the evening. Then he and James left for the club. 
I had gone upstairs to put Monty to sleep, who had woken up 
erying. As I sat rocking him in my arms, my heart sank under 
a sense of the time now at hand when I should be left with him 
and his two-year-old brother, to face whatever should come, alone. 
And girls can talk and think, and novelists write of them, as 
though the story of their lives ended with the joining of hands 
at the altar! 

James came in. I forced back my tears— they upset him. He 
seated himself, and presently began : 

* Poor old Rubicund. He’s awfully low about going, you know.” 

“He?” said I derisively. “ He leaves nobody, to miss him.” 

“That’s it,” said James oddly. “You should have heard him 
just now, bemoaning himself that there’s not a soul cares how 
soon he’s underground, unless it’s his old washerwoman, who'll 
miss her bill.” 

I laughed faintly, nervously, as I turned to put Monty, now 
sleeping fast, back in his bed.* 

“ Lilla!” 

I came and knelt down beside him and laid my head on his 
shoulder. 

“It’s not for so long,” he said. 

It was not, and we were young. 

“You'll scarcely have time to forget me,” he said jokingly, 
“before I turn up again.” 

This time I laughed out freely as I told him: 

“T’ve a good memory, James, for what I like.” 

We had known it must come—the catch-phrase you repeat as 
a sham consolation. The man who is going to be hanged knows 
it must come. Small comfort to him, I take it. The wonder was 
it had not come sooner, and that we had been allowed, at the 
outset of our married life, to deal with its difficulties one at a 
time, and not been tossed the whole faggot at first. Things 
might have been much worse—another sham consolation. James 
was going a few thousand miles off; but I should not have to 
think of him as in danger, unless from the climate. Colonel 
Ferrers pooh-poohed my anxiety on this head. “Climate never 
killed a fellow yet that I know of without his own help,” he said 
with a shrug. ‘When a man has such excellent reasons as your 
husband for keeping alive, he manages it as a rule.” 

Then he was going with first-rate introductions from Lord Hazle- 
mere, who had connections in various departments, and with such 
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influential-sounding titles, Governors, Commissioners, Directors, 
Superintendents, Inspectors, that in our dreams we already saw 
him named for some special appointment, highly remunerative, 
in a healthy station, whither we could all repair with fair hopes 
of living on in ease and comfort. Or two years might not 
impossibly bring promotion, very probably recall. James vowed 
they should somehow or other bring reunion. Had we not when 
we married renounced for ourselves the idea of a smooth life ? 
and were we to be baffled and daunted by the very first test? 
James had worked hard but successfully, and proposed to con- 
tinue to do so out there, whilst I should keep his home together 
till the future should become clear again. 

One hope had instantly sprung up, whose fulfilment would have 
half-reconciled us to everything. I made him write home, con- 
fident that the thought of his approaching departure would 
soften their hearts. But I could not stop the proud boy from 
wording his letter like an official despatch, nor insist on some pre- 
tence of penitence. The reply thus provoked put him into such 
a fury that I had all the pains in the world to keep him from 
writing back what would have warranted their utmost ire, and 
the breach, far from closing, gaped wider than ever. Only 
Willoughby Romney wrote in a friendly strain, furthermore, to 
our joy, presented himself to take leave of his brother in his own 


affable, well-dressed, gentlemanly person, spent the last two days 

with us at Grandchester, and accompanied James up to town to 

see him shipped off. He was cordial and easy-going, borrowed 

five pounds of James in the pleasantest way, was all graciousness 

to me, frankly eo his brother, and remarking 
t 


humorously, it was always so with J.; he might jump from where 
he pleased, he always fell on his feet. 

I hoped everything from the good-will of pleasant-spoken, all- 
popular Willoughby, who quite won my heart, and would be sure 
to speak up for us at home as warmly as he volunteered to do. 
Already I saw James forgiven, received back into favour at last. 
Alas! we all three had forgotten how young ate by his 
extravagance had strained his situation as the family favourite to 
the last pitch. A lion in the field, he shrank on the hearth from 
endangering his future chances by tampering with a sore subject 
and provoking his father’s violent temper. So he prudently let 
sleeping dogs lie, and never so much as let out that he had been 
to see us! 

Still that well-timed visit of his was a godsend to us both. 
James’s unconcern at the prolonged estrangement was, I knew 
well, three parts a mask. And his predilection for Willoughby 
dated from early days, when he had felt so proud to be invited to 
join in his elder brother’s scrapes that it made up for the blame 
of them descending on his devoted head, which most often 
it did. Willoughby ducked and wriggled and repented and got 
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out of a hobble, whilst James stuck to the rebel’s post he had 
taken up. 

That meeting took away half the dreariness of having to leave 
whilst still under a cloud at home. James started off with him 
in fine spirits, as if on a party of pleasure. And the boom of the 
cathedral bell suddenly took a new sound in my ears, like the 
knell of a happiness begun. Mine had walked away, leaving me 
with care and myself for company. And Grandchester looked to 
me again as when my eyes first rested on it—it was flat-land, a 
dismal swamp, a living tomb. 


(To be continued.) 





COURAGE REVIVED. 


[These lines were suggested by hearing Verdi's exquisite melody, 
Letizia,” when in a very dejected frame of mind.] 


Wuart is that joy whose peaceful calm 
Now lulls my pain to rest, 

Beneath whose wafted wondrous charm 
Fresh courage fires my breast ; 

As ’neath the dew, the dying flower, 
When burning day is o’er, 

Lifts its bent head, and with fresh power 
Looks up to Heaven once more ? 


So sweet the cadence borne along 
From tuneful voice that sings, 

It sounds more like a heavenly song 
That from a seraph springs, 

Than aught devised by mortal brain ; 
And from the height above 

We well might deem that touching strain 
Came from the Home of Love. 


"Tis like the glorious song of those 
Who, Christ-like, suffered here, 

Whose harmony from deep repose 
Now melts upon the ear— 

*Tis gone; but with its power imbued, 
The heart, so bowed before, 

Regains fresh life—with faith renewed, 
Looks up to Heaven once more. 





MIXED MEMORIES. 


A WITHERED flower, worn years ago, 
Dry-brown and breaking at a touch — 
(I ought to value it, I know, 
But, then, I have so many such’) 
Dear memory of days divine, 
When I was hers and she was mine. 


Poor flower, do you remember now 
The summer meadows and the sun, 
The green leaves on the dancing bough, 
The quiet words when day was done, 


The hour you lay—(O blesséd flower !) 
Held in her hand—one long, sweet hour ? 


Stop, though !—I don’t remember quite 
Which girl it was that gave it me— 
I can’t be sure it was that night, 
It might have been—— -now, let me see— 
It was that girl I met last June 
At Mrs. Jones’s afternoon ! 


We went to get some claret-cup 
(Of course, found tennis much too hot), 
And then—no, stay—I’ve mixed them up— 
It was her sister! No, ’twas not! 
I can’t remember—so, here goes, 
The flames may have my precious rose! 





“HOW THEY TAXED THE DOLL AT SCHANDAU.” 


W* had just swung alongside that charming little station, upon 
a glorious day in early spring, when the Elbe scenery was 
at its loveliest, the cherry orchards on the sloping banks were 
white as snow with blossom, the pink of the peach and apricot 
blossom contrasted with the green slopes of soft turf that lay 
beneath them, and the great piles of fantastic, mighty rocks 
were lit up by the tender leaves of the young birch-trees that 
opposed themselves to the sombre green of the stately solemn 
pines, 

The journey down from Utschen had made us happy with our- 
selves and the world; the glorious sunshine and pleasant river air, 
and all the sights of timber cutting and raft steering, were gently 
occupying our thoughts, when, at Schandau, we were rudely 
brought back from our pastoral and forest dreams of idyllic life by 
a strong force of nine men and officers coming on board, standing 
at the gangway to overhaul the baggage for contraband goods. 

It was useless shaking our heads; portmanteaus had to be 
opened and everything turned out. One tall officer of, say, six 
feet three, overlooked with stately dignity and through spectacles 
the proceedings. 

We had nothing—no cigars, no spirits—and we laughed and 
shook our heads, as we could speak no German (pour le moment, 
bien entendw). It is best to speak but English at these times— 
there is still a comfort in being an Englishman, and generally the 
fact helps one through these little worries of travel. But our 
head-shaking was useless; we might have new clothes, a new 
shirt, or even a pair of socks, and then “ Victoria” would stint the 
representatives of the King of Saxony, and bear these new articles 
in triumph away to be taxed. 

Alas for them we had no such new articles, but one of our 
party had a long paper box. “Ah, ah,” laughed the searcher, “ what 
is this?” and touched it. “ Powpée,” said the owner, abjuring 
German, but explaining in a French word that was near enough. 

Our little party of three had just come through from Bohemia, 
where three dolls dressed in the brilliant Pilsener costume had 
been purchased ; one of these had been left on board the steamer 
that had brought us on from Zeitmeritz, one at this moment was 
not, aud one, the largest of all, but even then but a little one, 
was now pounced upon by this Saxon officer, dragged from her 
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resting-place, and held up to the gaze of all the little crowd of 
passengers, crew, and officers. 

It was no good laughing or shaking the head; the doll was 
contraband, her dress was taxable, her shoes would be smuggled 
goods, her ribbons and her hair must be noted. We must go on 
shore and bring portmanteaus with us; we objected by vigorous 
shakes of the head and shrugs immense of the shoulders, and 
laughingly saying, “ Powpée,” all to no purpose, and as we would 
not bear the doll on shore, an officer of a lower grade was called, 
and he in triumph bore off the Pilsener doll; her eyes were 
bandaged, so that she looked helpless against the indignity. On 
shore they bore her, examined her thoroughly, and weighed her, 
and then the nine officers and men clustered round to insure full 
payment of the tax imposed. The doll herself was borne back to 
the ship by a stray porter, the officer not deigning to again 
it back now that it was taxed. The full sum of thirty-five 
Pffenning was demanded, and a lengthy and complete receipt was 
handed over to the would-be smuggler upon his producing 
sufficient good coin of the German empire to meet this demand 
upon his purse (of about fourpence). 

The receipt ran thus, headed : 


** Zollquittung. 

“To Mr.——— out of England, has on this day at the entrance customs discharged 
one packet in paper containing a doll of woollen stuff in connection with leather 
(the doll’s boots), weight 300 grammes, payment 35 Pffenning. Booked in the 
Revenue Register under the number 125. Schandau, 25th April, 1884, Royal Head 
Customs. “Signed, Leurner.” 


Our friend payed the tax, the captain and crew breathed again, 
and went off to their posts to at last once again get under weigh. 
The passengers al] settled down, the fore-passengers in awe of the 
strong force of the Zollamt, and the bell rang to swing off, but the 
last man to rush on shore was the porter who had borne back the 
doll from the weighing and taxing ceremony. He had been 
trying to extract some further Pffenning for this service from these 
law-infringing islanders, but unsuccessfully. Out into mid-stream 
we swung, the whole force of the nine officers standing on the 
platform to see us depart ; we laughingly waved them our adieux, 
chuckling that the doll that “was not” lay yet untaxed and un- 
weighed in a well-searched bag. But we were heartily thankful 
to them for enabling us to enjoy this little farce of “How they 
taxed the doll at Schandau” for the small sum of but thirty-five 
Pffenning, including the full official receipt as proof of our 
pleasure. 

JAMES BAKER. 








